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The quiet killer the 


American 


Once dilemma. Now crisis. 

Thirty percent America’s teenagers 
graduating from high school. three 
quarters million dropouts each year. 

our large cities Boston, New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, Washington and Philadelphia 
—the dropout rate 35-50%. 

The cost society the dropout crisis 
staggering. More than half the nation’s prison 
inmates are dropouts costs taxpayers 
$25,000 year house prisoner correctional 
institution. That total higher than the cost 
year education either Harvard Yale. 

The Business Advisory Commission the 
Education Commission the States recently called 
society business, schools, civic organiza- 
tions, labor and professional groups 
address the dropout problem. nation 
cannot let one quarter youth 
continue drift toward hopelessness. 


why the National Education Association 
has initiated major new effort rescue young 
people from academic failure. NEA has committed 
$1.7 million this effort one dollar for every 
NEA member. will devote $700,000 this 
chest against scholastic failure Operation Rescue, 
our new program combat the dropout and 
illiteracy syndrome. 

The remaining million will establish 
endowment make educational excellence grants 
available teachers for years come. And we're 
asking other concerned groups —both inside and 
outside education join teachers building this 
fund. Our aim begin funding local dropout 
prevention programs the fall 1986. 

Our goal with Operation Rescue? want 
help cut the dropout rate half 1990. 

Our association? over 128 
years, that’s never wavered. stand for 
excellence every classroom, for every child 


National Education Association 


THe EXCELLENCE 


assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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“We must 
all hang together, 


orassuredly shall all 


hang 


Benjamin Franklin, July 1776 


America’s railroads and farmers always 
have had special relationship, some- 
times stormy, always interdependent. 
Railroads make the establishment 
communities the west- 
ern States possible, but farmers came 
fear the economic power the railroads 
and became the driving force behind ini- 
tial rail regulation. 

That early regulation was intended 
only means curbing rate abuses. 
Over time, became controlling web 
that grew more and more pervasive, 
intruding virtually every facet rail- 
road operation and, ultimately, restrict- 
ing the railroads’ ability provide the 
services upon which farmers and other 
shippers depended. 

Unable adjust rates rapidly meet 
changing business competitive condi- 
tions and hampered even decisions 
the use equipment, rail service de- 
teriorated and farmers suffered. Grain 
shipments rotted the ground rail car 
shortages became annual occurrence. 

1980. was apparent that some- 
thing had done. Congress recog- 


nized the need and passed the Staggers 
Rail Act, partially the rail 
system. This legislation allowed railroads 
manner and negotiate contracts with 
farmers and other shippers. 

Now, after five years partial deregu- 
lation, it’s obvious that Staggers has pro- 
vided reai benefits both for railroads and 
farmers. During this five-year period, 
nationwide grain shipping rates declined 
percent. study conducted jointly 
the Department Agriculture and 
Kansas State University found “...a sig- 


nificant decrease rail rates Kansas...” 


and called deregulation important 
contributing factor market which 
made these decreases possible.” 
Deregulation working for farmers 
well railroads and the timing couldn’t 
better because farmers currently need all 
the help they can get. Yet few special inter- 
est shippers operating under the misnomer, 
Consumers United for Rail Equity (C.U.R.E.), 
have asked Congress modify the Stag- 
gers Act: effect, legislating subsidy for 
their own industries the disadvantage 


farmers and other satisfied shippers. 

The Association American Railroads 
prepared provide journalists with 
more information this subject, includ 
ing rebuttals the charges has 
made. These include charges that rail- 
dependent shippers are subsidizing 
those less dependent (the reverse 
more accurate); that deregulation has 
allowed coal rates rise too fast (they 
have risen much less since Staggers 
than before); and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission unwilling 
protect “captive” shippers from unrea- 
sonably high rates (actually, the Com- 
mission just has adopted new rate 
guidelines that have been overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed the nation’s leading 
economists). 

There’s story here, but you need 
facts, not assertions, tell properly. 
get them, write: Media Information, Dept 
606, Association American Railroads, 


D.C. 20001. Or, you’re 
deadline. call (202) 
639-2550 
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Youll forgive little flag waving. 
Supporting higher education isn’t new idea. 
Millions people make contributions; hundreds 
companies. 
But today’s tough economic climate colleges need more 


support than ever. Funds for bricks and mortar aren’t enough. 

Colleges need help preparing students succeed this 

technological age— both campus and the work force. 
That requires funds for new computer-related courses 

and high-technology programs management, engineering 


> 
omen 
— 


and science. This kind support enriches the curriculum for all 
students, including those liberal arts. 

IBM contributed more than $82 million hundreds schools 
last year, some them represented here. Our Matching 
Grant Program generated another $12 million: million from 
our employees was matched million from IBM. 

Education important all us. all depend the 
students, and the ideas, coming out America’s colleges and 


| 
universities. It’s only fair that they can depend us. ==== 
q ©Copyright 1BM Corporation 1986 = == = r= 


The ABC’s sexism 


About two years ago, handful women 
correspondents from ABC News’s Washing- 
ton bureau began meet regularly over din- 
ner. Comparing they grew believe 
that women had hit roadblock the net 
work. woman headed major beat 
Washington. There were few women pro- 
ducers. Only few women served bureau 
chiefs. And, seemed, women appeared 
the air far less frequently than men. 

The group decided make study and 
has since unearthed statistics that are making 
news executives ABC and the other 
networks well little edgy. The group’s 
findings that ABC news programs are dom 
inated men came What 
startled the women and inspired them 
act was the extent that domination. 

According the group’s calculations, 
only eighteen the ninety-seven corre 
spondents who regularly appear World 
News Tonight (19 percent) are women. From 
May December last year. these women 
filed 157 the 1,317 stories broadcast 
World News Tonight (about percent). 
the same only twelve the 162 re- 
ports aired were filed 
women. And the thirty-four reports 
This Week With David not one was 
filed woman. Female faces showed 
more frequently Good Morning America. 


CHRONICLE 


Nevertheless, four out five stories aired 
the program were reported men. 
addition, the women say there are substantial 
the salaries paid men and women holding 
the same 

Fifteen years the data gathered the 
ABC newswomen would have been the back 
bone major lawsuit 
that first opened the network newsrooms 
women. But this the 1980s and the ABC 
women are moving cautiously, trying 
form the networks from within. They have 
organized caucus and have met with ABC 
News president Roone Arledge twice. Their 


the sort lawsuit 


tone far from (they refer 
rather than 
and even though they have consulted at- 
torney. they downplay the prospects law- 
suit. can’t talk about possible legal 
says Sheilah Kast, Washington 


respondent and spokeswoman for the caucus. 
certainly none planned right now, 
but always thought people’s minds 
this 

Whatever the ABC women decide 
next, their date the first sign 
serious activism among women the net 
works over decade have received 
much attention the trade press and have 


inspired the National Organization for 


Inside job: upset about their position ABC News, women organized lobby 
management. meeting the interim advisory board were (from left) radio 
news editor Elyse Weiner, producer Robin Wiener, secretary Pamela Cohen, Washington 
correspondents Carole Simpson and Bettina Gregory, and reporter Beverley Lumpkin 


lee 


Women join the fight. This spring, the 
NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund 
announced that would issue monthly re- 
ports documenting the fact that women re- 
main little more than 
the nightly news. think like the 
monthly unemployment says Kathy 
Bonk, director the Women’s Media Proj- 
ect for the NOW fund. want hit the 
networks month after month 
they decide something about 

The NOW fund’s initial surveys show 
striking lack progress for women over the 
last decade. 1977, the U.S. Commission 
Civil Rights reported that men filed about 
percent the on-air spots the evening 
news programs all three networks vir- 
tually the same figure NOW reports nearly 
ten years later. 

Women have, course, made progress 
the networks since the first big wave hit the 
newsrooms the early 1970s. Before then, 
there had been virtually women with plum 
assignments decision-making positions. 
Now see the likes Lesley Stahl and 
Andrea Mitchell covering the White House 
for CBS and NBC, and Lynn Sherr covering 
national affairs for ABC. And some women 
have advanced key positions behind the 
camera. The senior producer NBC Nightly 
News, tor example, occupying the number 
two that show, woman. 

But for most women, progress has been 
slow and frustrating. feeling 
concern growing among young women 
says network newswoman who 
asked that she not named. didn’t 
have such hard time coming local 
broadcasting, but once they get the net- 
work they find hard get the She 
and several her colleagues are watching 
the ABC women with interest, she says. 

Although getting more women the air 
priority the ABC spokes- 
woman Kast says that the group would also 
like see more women executive posi- 
tions. [don’t] see women track 
become managers, which might change 
things the she says. 

ABC management tight-lipped about the 
caucus. consider this basically 
internal matter, and hoped they would 
says spokeswoman Carol Olwert. 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW AVOID THE DANGERS 
COUNTERFEIT AUTO PARTS 


INFERIOR PARTS COULD THREATEN YOUR SAFETY 


Today, 
longer has print phony 
twenty-dollar bills. Selling imi- 
tation automotive replacement 
products from legitimate man- 
ufacturers—is big business. 


For people who buy and 
use counterfeit auto parts, 
though, the consequences 
can costly. For example, 
body panels may require 
expensive labor bring their 
finish quality the rest 
the car. Bogus oil filters 
have failed after 200 miles, 
causing unprotected engines 
seize up, requiring their 
complete replacement. 

Inferior transmission fluid 
has solidified Fahrenheit, 
ruining transmissions. And 
counterfeit antifreeze has eaten 
right through aluminum parts. 

The failure can safety- 
related. fatal 1985 bus 
accident Britain was attrib- 
uted the installation 
counterfeit brake parts. 
fitting counterfeit gas caps 
can fall off, increasing the risk 


Here’s how make 
sure you receive parts that 
are made work best 
your car. Your most 
able source your dealer. 
can supply any part for 
your car truck. Buying 
popular brand parts from rep- 
utable stores garages 
another way improve your 
chances getting the right 
part. But wherever you buy, 
suspicious discounts that 
seem too good true. 


Some tip-offs that 
part might counterfeit: 

Flimsy packaging. 

Lack name-brand iden- 
tification such AC-Delco. 

“Look-alike” graphics 
recognized trade name. this 
way counterfeiters can avoid 
prosecution under the 1984 
Trademark Counterfeiting 
Law. examine the package 
carefully. 

replacement part 
doesn’t fit easily, you should 
probably return it. reputa- 
ble distributor will almost 
certainly give you refund 
credit. 


General Motors tak- 
ing strong measures the 
US. and overseas put 
stop parts counterfeiting. 
trying stop the prob- 
lem its source. far 


helped marshals confis- 
cate parts raids coun- 
terfeiting operations. Another 
eight operations have been 
uncovered and prosecuted 
foreign countries. 

hologram identification device, 
much like those becoming pop- 
ular credit cards, im- 
prove security our parts 
distribution. 

After all, General Motors 
has tremendous investment 
parts that work together 
give our customers safe, 
reliable cars and trucks. 
want our customers con- 
fident they can maintain their 
vehicles the same level 
high quality build them. 


This advertisement part 
our continuing effort give cus- 
tomers useful information about 
their cars and trucks and the 
company that builds them. 


EXCELLENCE 


Chevrolet Pontiac 
Oldsmobile Buick 
Cadillac GMC Truck 
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CHRONICLE 


trying stay out public war 
these matters. All can say our working 
relationship with them good, it’s positive 

Off the record, some the women dis- 
agree. They claim that women who speak 
out risk jeopardizing their chances for ad- 
vancement. Rita Flynn, former ABC News 
correspondent, believes her career suffered 
because she helped organize the caucus. 
knew that many the meetings 
were held says Flynn, ‘‘and 
got very uncomfortable for Flynn left 
the network last fall and now reports from 
Washington, D.C., for KRON-TV San 
Francisco and three other television stations 


owned Chronicle Broadcasting. 

Nevertheless, the ABC caucus members 
are optimistic. Since their first meeting with 
Roone Arledge, the network has appointed 
full-time recruiter seek out new talent, has 
begun listing job openings regularly dis- 
tributed in-house memorandums, and 
working with the caucus establish wom- 
en’s advisory board, which, the women 
hope, will act ombudsman. 
does seem some says Kast, 
course, hope there will lot 
Betty Holcomb 
Betty Holcomb free-lance writer who 
lives New York. 


Running commentator 


The intense candidate stared into the camera. 
want very much the things that I’ve 
been talking about for the past eight years. 
And them, want Alan Cranston’s 
paid political announcement? 

want talk more about all 
greater the candidate continued, 
that the six o’clock Eyewit- 
ness News tonight. hope that you can watch; 
you can, please guest appearance 
Live Five? 

No, this was Los Angeles’s KABC-TV 
commentator Bruce Herschensohn devoting 
portion one his two nightly broadcasts 
last January impromptu announcement 
his candidacy for the Republican senatorial 
nomination California. Later that evening, 
Herschensohn’s regular three-minute spot 
was expanded five minutes and an- 
chor Jerry Dunphy discussed the high cost 


campaigning and Herschensohn’s twelve 
planned fund-raising events. The candidate 
boasted that his campaign director, Angela 
Bay Buchanan Jackson the sister White 
House aide Patrick Buchanan had served 
United States treasurer and both Rea- 
gan/Bush campaigns. the end, Dunphy 
wished his colleague the best luck and 
bade him farewell. 

Herschensohn’s swan song culminated 
months controversy citizen group, 
local broadcasters, and his Republican rivals 
criticized him for using his access the 
state’s largest television market advance 
his candidacy. 

hard-line conservative who served 
loyal assistant President Nixon throughout 
the Watergate years, Herschensohn had been 
unofficial candidate for months. the 
state Republican convention last September, 
Herschensohn, who has billed himself 
candidate who does not shy away from the 
serious issues, enlisted former Miss America 
and KABC colleague Tawny Schneider 
help entice delegates his receptions. 
Family member’’ Michael Reagan and North 
Carolina Senator Jesse Helms, who also used 
his position television commentator 
launch his political career (see Helms, 
July/August 1985), were 
quick endorse him. 

November, Herschensohn had dis- 
patched 50,000 fund-raising appeals, culling 
names from, among other sources, the 
10,000 fan letters had saved since his first 
appearance KABC 1978. The same 
month, statewide poll ranked him second 
out twelve contenders. San Francisco 
pollster Mervin Field credited Herschen- 
sohn’s impressive showing visibility 


Alarmed Herschensohn’s 
campaign, Walter Zelman, executive direc- 
tor California Common Cause, appealed 
the Federal Communications Commission 
and KABC management. ‘‘The considerable 
exposure receives virtue his unique 
position gives him extraordinary advan- 
tage over his likely opponents,’’ Zelman 
wrote KABC. ‘‘For all purposes 
believe Mr. Herschensohn now can- 
didate and ought treated 

KABC wasn’t moved. The station never 
responded Zelman, and November 
station spokesman said that management 
doubted that Herschensohn would run and 
saw conflict until was legally declared 
candidate. 

status unofficial can- 
didate also prevented the FCC from taking 
action. Under the equal-time rule, KABC 
could not forced provide air time 
Herschensohn’s rivals until the commentator 
became candidate for the bal- 
lot.’’ California, that does not occur until 
the secretary state officially designates the 
primary candidates March election 
year. 

Herschensohn stepped his campaign 
last fall, pressure for his resignation began 
build. State Senator Davis, one Her- 
schensohn’s rivals for the Republican nom- 
ination, privately encouraged reporters 
cover the controversy. fire de- 
clared KNBC managing editor Peter Noyes. 
was the most disgusting thing I’ve seen 
added interview after Herschensohn’s 
final KABC appearance. any em- 
ployees had attempted such thing, would 
have terminated them 

candidate has set advantages 
and disadvantages,’’ Herschensohn says 
his defense. win some, you lose 
Maintaining that KABC never paid 
him objective, claims that his long 
record commentaries before re- 
signed, was broadcasting total forty- 
five minutes week radio and 
offers California voters unprecedented 
record where stands the issues. Now 
battling crowded without the benefit 
regular television exposure. Herschen- 
sohn faces tough contest. 
would terribly unfair for everyone the 
media who was thinking about running for 
office have unemployed immedi- 
handicap unemployed you decide 
Linda Breakstone 
Linda Breakstone the politics writer for 
the Los Angeles Herald Examiner. 
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fines telesis. fundamental part 
telesis the free exchange ideas 
and information—something Thomas 


Paine proved more than 200 years ago. 


Corset-maker, exciseman, tobac- 
conist, penniless immigrant—an 
unlikely curriculum vitae for the man 
who would help shape the 
and philosophy great revolution. 
But the American colonies, man 
could rise high his ambition 
and energy drove him. And Thomas 
Paine had plenty both. 

“My motive and said, 
“(is) rescue man from tyranny and 
false systems and false principles 
government, and enable him 
free” From these lofty ideals came 
humble piece journalism called, 
simply, Common Sense, which burst 
from the press January 1776, 
swiftly changing the idea American 
independence from the brainstorm 
handful radicals the crusade 
new nation. 

Common Sense, together with 
later essays—The Rights 
Age Reason and others, 
today stand testimony not only 
the power the ideas they contain, 
but also the power the printed 
word itself. 

“Without the pen John 
Adams said, “the sword Washington 
would have been wielded vain’ 

Today, this age information, 
free press has greater ability than 
ever educate, inspire and 
the voice common sense. But keep- 


rogress, intelligently planned. 
how the dictionary de- 


ing with vast and rapidly changing 
store information also presents 
today’s journalists with greater chal- 
lenges than ever. This particularly 
true for those who follow the fast-paced 
telecommunications industry, where 
new legal and technological develop- 
ments are happening almost overnight. 

So, part your business 
covering ours, wed like 
Pacific Telesis Group, parent company 
Pacific Bell, Nevada Bell and 
growing family new, diversified 
communications businesses. 

Wed like send you our 1986 
press kit and add you our mailing 
list. These mailings don't just cover our 
include reports from “think tanks’ and 
objective observers, and cover wide 
variety timely and important issues 
that affect our industry. 

youd like know more, please 
call Ginny Juhnke, Director, Financial 
Media Relations 415/882-8518 
(weekdays) 415/346-4054 evenings 
and weekends) Bill Brittingham, 
Executive Director, Financial Commu- 
nications 415/882-8516 (weekdays) 
415/474-4608 (evenings and week- 
can also write them 
156 Second Street, Suite 400, San 
Francisco, 94105. 
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Pacific Bell Pacific Telesis International 
PacTel Mobile Publishing 
PacTel Communications Properties 
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Red alert CNN 


When ABC News broadcast Soviet spokes- 
man’s response speech President Rea- 
gan February (see page 23), White House 


communications director Patrick Buchanan 


reacted angrily, charging that the network 
does not merit, legitimacy does not 
deserve.’’ Even journalists who agreed that 
ABC had erred were surprised the White 
House’s sensitivity. But wasn’t the first 
time that government officials have ex- 
pressed concern over Soviet access Amer- 
ican television screens. 

Since last year the State Department has 
warily been eyeing plan Cable News 
Network tap Soviet television news feeds 
directly from Russian satellite. The feeds 
currently are beamed Cuba and East- 
ern bloc nations. When CNN joins the list 
recipients, the Atlanta-based news channel 
will able use the material its regular 
twenty-four-hour broadcasts. 

CNN’s creator, Ted Turner, describes the 
arrangement more than just convenient 
source file footage. According one 
his press releases, the agreement between 
CNN and the USSR State Committee for Tel- 
evision and Radio (Gostelradio) was forged 
the that through program exchange, 
can further peace, understanding, and 
friendship between our The So- 
viets are equally enthusiastic about the idea; 
they are providing the service free. 

But officials remain skeptical. While 
the FCC has granted temporary license al- 
lowing the hookup, the State Department has 
reserved the right revoke permission 
determines the exchange ‘‘inconsistent 
with the national letter FCC 
Chairman Mark Fowler last November, Am- 
bassador Lady Dougan, coordinator the 
State Department’s Bureau International 


Communications and Information Policy, 
wrote that the decision would based 
general assessment our bilateral rela- 
tions with the Union, including prog- 
ress obtaining reduction Soviet jamming 
[of Voice America and Radio Free Europe/ 
Radio Liberty] and granting appropriate 
reciprocal media 

The latter issue seems particular 
concern the Reagan administration. Bob 
Ross, vice president and general counsel for 
the Turner Broadcasting System, which owns 
CNN, says that the conditions being placed 
the satellite hookup can traced part 
last year’s Geneva summit. After Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev appeared the 
cover Time, Ross notes, President Reagan 
complained that American views were not 
given equal play the Soviet media. Dougan 
denies that this was the main reason for the 
State Department’s hesitance. But, she says, 
cannot dismiss the timing Geneva. 
adds, balance information decid- 
edly 

the government does attempt prevent 
CNN from using the Soviet satellite feed, 
Ross confident that the effort will not sur- 
vive First Amendment challenge. But 
says the network does not expect have 
resolve the issue court. people [get] 
comfortable with predicts, ner- 
vousness expressed the conditional license 
[will] 

For the moment, the controversy remains 
largely moot. CNN has yet complete the 
earth station that will receive the Soviet tel- 
evision signals. Even when the linkup es- 
tablished, isn’t clear how the twenty-four- 
hour network will use the Soviet footage. 
Indeed, some CNN executives are openly 
skeptical the value Soviet 
Talking heads are the norm, they say. Dis- 


CJR/Arnie Ten 


asters, CNN staple, are largely ignored. 
have very few visuals, and what they 
have tends your local tractor fac- 
tory,’’ says Turner, the network’s exec- 
utive vice-president for news. ‘‘We are 
simply waiting see how the material can 

Ross more optimistic. inter- 
esting about Soviet news that event 
happens, what going get their 
government’s perception that 
says. for the purpose contrasting the 
different viewpoints the issues the day, 
and think that’s 

ABC apparently thought so, too. But 
Turner gives his assurance that American 
viewers will not bombarded with unchal- 
lenged Soviet rhetoric. Any broadcasts rep- 
resenting the views the Soviet govern- 
ment, says, will ‘‘accompanied with 
John Lancaster reporter for the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution. 


COINTELPRO redux? 


Has the Reagan administration stepped 
domestic surveillance political dissidents? 

Those who say yes can point cases 
federal agents infiltrating sanctuary-move- 
ment church groups and series myste- 
rious burglaries the offices organizations 
opposed U.S. policies Central and South 
America. Such incidents, they say, are rem- 
iniscent COINTELPRO, the covert and 
illegal counterintelligence program against 
antiwar groups and their publications 
spearheaded the FBI and the CIA during 
the 1960s and early 1970s. (See 
the Dissident Press,’’ March/April 
1981.) Now, Sojourners, monthly maga- 
zine published the ecumenical Christian 
community the same name, claims that 
has obtained proof that its offices were under 
surveillance federal agents. 

Just before A.M. Saturday morning 
the fall 1984, Richardson, So- 
journers staff member, stopped the mag- 
azine’s Washington offices his way out 
town for the weekend. came around 
corner the building’s back entrance, 
saw four men peering into the offices. Ac- 
cording Richardson, the men were all 
their late twenties early thirties, white, and 
dressed suits and ties. One carried cam- 
era. Standing with their backs Richardson, 
the men were visibly startled when asked, 
help 

this Sojourners?’’ one the men 
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nteresting, 
It? 


That the Daily News Los Angeles has evolved over the 


last decade from free weekly shopper into fully-paid 
daily newspaper covering local, national and world events. 


That Daily News paid circulation growth has consistently 
outpaced every other major newspaper Southern 
California, and currently ranks the 65th largest daily 
the country. 


That the Daily News has the 13th highest classified linage 
the country. 


That the Daily News was recently purchased 
Jack Kent Cooke for $176 million. 


That the Daily News was recently honored the 
California Newspaper Publishers Association for 
outstanding community service. 


That the Daily News was recently honored the 

Los Angeles Press Club for best overall coverage 

among Los Angeles newspapers with more than 100,000 
circulation. 


The Daily News may not the largest newspaper Los 
Angeles, but considering these outstanding achievements, 
has certainly become the most interesting. 


Daily News 
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reportedly asked, Richardson 
said that was the magazine’s offices, and 
the man said that the four had come visit 
the community. one lives the maga- 
zine’s offices, Richardson told him, adding 
that Saturday morning just after dawn was 
strange time pay visit. then offered 
give the man the name someone who 
would arrange visit more convenient 
hour. The man politely declined the offer; 
then, together with the other three, headed 
toward the street. the Richard- 
son recalled statement the police 
few days after the incident, acted 
they had been caught something and just 
wanted get 

When they reached the street, Richardson 
says, the four men got into their car 
late-model dark-brown sedan with long 
antenna attached the left side and sped 
away, tires screeching. Richardson took 


‘All the while,’ 
Richardson recalled, 
‘[the four men] acted 
they had 
been caught something 
and just 
wanted get away.’ 


down the car’s license: Virginia plate G-306, 
with 1985 sticker the corner. But because 
there was evidence burglary any 
other crime having been committed, the Dis- 
trict Columbia police and the state Vir- 
ginia refused identify the owner. 

Last fall, however, after several attempts 
trace the plate, the magazine was put 
touch with former government intelligence 
officer now working private investigator. 
the February issue, Sojourners publisher 
Joe Roos wrote that the investigator had dis- 
covered that the car’s license number was 
one block numbers assigned the 
National Security Agency, the highly secre- 
tive organization charged with handling the 
nation’s communications intelligence. 
government agencies often exchange 
license Roos wrote, are not 
certain that NSA agents visited that morn- 
ing. However, clear that were sub- 
jects government 

When questioned about Sojourners’ find- 
ings, NSA spokeswoman Carolyn Johnson 
replied that the agency was unfamiliar with 
the magazine and would neither confirm nor 
deny its allegations. 


The Great Wall Japan 


Last July, when Toyota Motor Corporation 
held press conference Tokyo announce 
that was going build plants the United 
States and Canada, only Japanese reporters 
were permitted attend. month later, 
when Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone laid wreath the memorial for 
the victims the atomic bombing Hiro- 
shima, only Japanese photographers stood 
the prime position for the still shot. And 
when the Japanese Ministry Transport held 
press conference December announce 
new development the investigation 
the Japan Air Lines crash that killed 516 peo- 
ple, only Japanese reporters were invited. 

American and other foreign journalists 
were denied access these events old 
adversary: the kisha kurabu, press clubs. 
For decades, the approximately 400 clubs, 
which are organized around various Japanese 
industries, institutions, and government 
agencies, have been source irritation 
the foreign press, often keeping foreign re- 
porters bay until their members can publish 
This past year, however, foreign cor- 
respondents have mounted campaign 
break down the barriers that have been raised 
the clubs. 

The first kisha club was founded 1890 
when Japanese journalists banded together 
pressure the imperial government allow 
reporters cover the first session the Diet, 
Japan’s parliament. Since then, news cov- 
erage the country has increasingly become 
regulated network clubs which all 
daily newspaper, wire service, and television 
reporters are members. 

The clubs arrange press conferences for 
the institutions they cover and establish 
the ground rules. few clubs, such those 
covering the prime minister and the foreign 
minister, allow foreign reporters attend 
their press conferences. But most exclude 
foreign journalists well Japanese free- 


when 
South Korean 
opposition leader Kim 
Dae-Jung, 
accompanied two 
U.S. congressmen, 
held press confer- 
ence Tokyo his 
way home from exile, 
airport press club 
Officials tried prevent 
foreign reporters 
from attending. 


lance and magazine reporters. some cases, 
club has virtual veto power over who has 
access sources the institution covers. 
When Anthony Barbieri the Baltimore Sun 
wanted write story about capital punish- 
ment, government spokesman required him 
get permission from the justice ministry’s 
kisha club before would even tell Barbieri 
the number Japanese criminals death 
row. clubs are] cartel-like organi- 
zation which the major Japanese news- 
papers control the flow information from 
the ministries the world,’’ says Christo- 
pher Chipello, Tokyo correspondent for 
The Asian Wall Street Journal. 

Many Japan-based reporters agree that the 
kisha clubs are most troublesome them 
when they are trying cover breaking news. 
According Sam Jameson, the Los Angeles 
Times’s Tokyo bureau chief, who has been 
covering Japan for twenty-three years, Amer- 
ican reporters have wide access Japanese 
officials they are willing wait days 
weeks for their interview requests 
granted. When they can’t wait, many find 
that they must depend the Japanese press. 

Beginning early last year, string seem- 
ingly arbitrary restrictions kisha clubs 
strained the patience many foreign re- 
porters the breaking point. February 
1985, when South Korean opposition leader 
Kim Dae-Jung stopped Tokyo his way 
home from voluntary exile the U.S., the 
Narita airport kisha club saw that only 
thirty-five foreign reporters were allowed 
attend his press conference. After loud ar- 
gument between correspondents and club of- 
ficials, all foreign journalists present were 
allowed in. Later, Foreign Press Japan, 
foreign correspondents’ organization, sent 
angry letter protest the Japanese News- 
paper Publishers and Editors Association and 
Japan’s Foreign Minister Shintaro Abe de- 
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conference though were private 

another occasion, kisha club tried 
exclude American and other foreign reporters 
from press conference held U.S. trade 
group visiting Tokyo. Only last-minute ap- 
peal the group the Semiconductor In- 
dustry Association enabled foreign 
reporters attend. 

incident that particularly angered 
York Times Tokyo bureau chief Clyde 
berman was last summer’s Toyota press 
conference. According Haberman, Times 
reporter Susan Chira heard about the sched- 
uled conference chance and was refused 
permission attend. response protests, 


Toyota held second conference the same It’s soothing ride with orchestras. Exxon 

day for the foreign press. featured lower- the New York Philharmonic. proud bring you these 
ranking company official and occurred after Wherever there’s radio, broadcasts each week, 
Tokyo’s afternoon dailies had already pub- hear the world’s have for the last years. 


lished the story. Toyota and its kisna club, beautiful music. Played Check local listings for the 
complains Haberman, acted the com- one the world’s greatest day and time your area. 


pany’s plans expand into North America 
were province the Japanese people 
Exxon/New York Philharmonic 

Last September, after series meetings Radi 
with FPIJ representatives, the Japanese Casts 
Newspaper Publishers and Editors Associa- 
tion issued new guideline recommending 
that all kisha clubs allow foreign journalists 
attend their press conferences. 
Minister Abe also met with FPIJ members 
and publicly appealed the clubs offer 
foreign reporters greater access. 

Since then, says FPIJ chairman William 
Horsley, who Tokyo correspondent for the 
BBC, the situation has improved somewhat. 
The kisha clubs attached the finance and 
education ministries, for example, have 
adopted the new guideline and now allow 
foreign journalists attend their press con- 
ferences. December, however, Los An- 
geles Times reporter Andrew Horvat had 
great difficulty covering Tokyo murder trial 


because the court’s kisha club prohibits po- libraries 
lice, prosecutors, and other court officials magine newspaper 


from talking the foreign press. get background information. All with the touch key. 


Because neither the publishers association find out more 
nor the foreign minister has the authority 800-258-8080, PA: 


order the clubs the new guideline, 


the FPIJ must pressure each the 400 clubs 
individually. Last January, number 


members hand-delivered letters the major Company 


© 1986 Exxon Corporation 


ministries and kisha clubs reminding them Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 19107 
the new policy. Afterward, according Hor- 


sley, few more clubs agreed comply. 


are still fundamental The Colu 
says, I’m pleased the The Miami Herald The Bispatch The Boston 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer NEws| Richmond Times-Dispatch Sports Illus 
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WILLIAM BOOT 


Diagnosing Durenberger 


newspaper can accomplish amazing 
things really puts its mind it, 
the conservative Washington Times 
demonstrated not long ago. Without 
benefit medical training, the paper 
made psychiatric diagnosis prom- 
inent United States senator never hav- 
ing spoken him. 

The patient: David Durenberger, fifty- 
one, Republican from Minnesota, 
chairman the Select Committee In- 
telligence, watchdog spooks and 
action. 

The diagnosis: mental instability. 

The recommended treatment: keep pa- 
tient out reach secrets. 

The Washington Times had thrown it- 
self into the Durenberger story after re- 
ports that the senator was going through 
marital and midlife crisis surfaced 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
Knight-Ridder newspapers, and The 
Washington Post. None these con- 
cluded that Durenberger was crazy 
posed security risk. This didn’t prevent 
The Washington Times from launching 
thorough investigation into the sena- 
tor’s mental health. 

George Archibald and Bill Gertz, the 
reporters assigned the story, faced for- 
midable obstacles. The senator had 
talked openly about his personal prob- 
lems with his hometown Star and Trib- 
une and other newspapers. But knew 
the far-right Washington Times was ex- 
tremely hostile his moderately liberal 
policies. There was concern the part 
his staff that the paper was out 
Durenberger. Accordingly, the 
senator refused recline the Times’s 
editorial couch even grant quick 
stand-up interview. 

Lack access did not deter the Times. 
marshaled the available evidence 
chiefly clippings earlier news articles 
and March 12-13 published two- 


part front-page totaling some 
5,500 words. The series strongly sug- 
gested the hapless senator was security 
risk teetering the edge insanity. 

Then came March editorial which 
drew conclusions even more starkly: 
senator has come emotionally un- 
stuck [and] shows increasing signs 
raveled has any business being mem- 
ber, let alone chairman, the Senate 
intelligence committee one the 
most sensitive committees the Hill 
and one the 

Readers may wondering what evi- 
dence the paper cited back its star- 
tling claim. Here is: 

Two Durenberger’s sons had 
undergone counseling for drug depend- 
ency. 

The senator had separated from his 
wife, had moved into religious retreat/ 
boarding house near Washington, and 
had begun seeing psychiatrist for what 
his press secretary termed marriage 
counseling. 


CJR/Stuart Goldenberg 


had had affair with his twenty- 
eight-year-old former secretary, which 
apparently ended last year spat 
Washington National Airport. She tried 
hit him with her purse. 

had jumped taxi line Boston, 
got into shouting match with police- 
man who objected, and been arrested for 
disorderly conduct. judge later dis- 
missed the charge groundless. 

These events are evidence turmoil 
the senator’s personal life, but 
would taking long leap indeed say 
they demonstrate that has gone around 
the bend. Yet the Times took such leap, 
with sly references its March piece 
Durenberger’s 
and potential security risks posed 
his ‘‘mental health bolster 
such suggestions, the paper juxtaposed 
them with quotes from authorities se- 
curity even though the experts refused 
comment Durenberger’s case and 
spoke only generalities. 

George Woloshyn the Office 
Personnel Management was quoted 
saying those who are unsta- 
should not have security clear- 
ance. added this enlightening 
comment: person who 
fully control his Yes, 
but what about Dave Durenberger? (Wo- 
loshyn wrote Durenberger apologetic 
letter after the article appeared, saying 
that had been quoted out context. 
According OPM spokesman, Bill 
Gertz had assured Woloshyn that was 
seeking general information and had 

The paper also quoted Frederick Sol- 
omon, psychiatrist has studied 
ways prevent disturbed persons from 
attacking public officials’’ for the U.S. 
Secret Service. Durenberger potential 
John Hinckley? That’s the insinuation, 
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GOT THE DIRT 
SILICON VALLEY’S 
“CLEAN” INDUSTRY. 


May 1985, award-winning investigative 
unit revealed what the semiconductor industry and the 
government didn’t want people know. That some Silicon 
Valley companies were hiding the facts about health 
hazards their factories. 


“CLEAN ROOMS, 
DIRTY SECRETS” 


exclusive 
Unit 
News Series 
Winners the Polk Award for “Local 
Television reporter Vic 
Lee, producer Brian McTigue and 
cameraman Craig Franklin. 


proud one the recipients the 1985 George Polk Award 
Journalism. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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CAPITAL LETTER 


but breathe easy Solomon said seek- 
ing psychiatric help was, fact, 
flag great 

Another intelligence authority quoted 
the newspaper was Durenberger’s es- 
tranged wife, Penny, who once worked 
for the top-secret National Security 
Agency. She said she se- 
curity concerns about her husband. 
grind there. 

The only source cited the news- 
paper who said Durenberger should not 
have access secrets was unnamed 
administration intelligence ex- 
(U.S. intelligence agencies are 
not happy with Durenberger because 
has publicly criticized the CIA and its 
director, William Casey.) The paper’s 
informant said that Durenberger had 
been the CIA his security clearance 
would have been revoked action 
which said can taken the event 
personal problems separa- 
tion divorce, extramarital affairs, psy- 
chiatric care, unorthodox social 

own intelligence sources 
among them former CIA chief William 
Colby point out that, fact, many 
intelligence agents through separation 
and divorce without losing security 
clearances and that the CIA maintains its 
own top-secret-cleared psychiatrists 
treat active duty officers. 

The affair with the secretary presum- 
ably could not used the KGB 
blackmail Durenberger because out 
the open. 

maneuvers far more bizarre than jump- 
ing taxi line have been carried out 
CIA men good standing, according 
former agent John Stockwell such 
using trick buttonhole flower spray 
foul-smelling chemicals Soviet dip- 
lomats embassy receptions. 

Apparently evidence Durenber- 
ger’s action, The Wash- 
ington Times cited his 
foreign policy attempts 
block military support for resistance 
forces Marxist dictatorships’’); plac- 
ing liberals and public relations men 
the intelligence committee’s staff; criti- 
cizing Ronald Reagan’s Star Wars space 
defense plan; and taking 
positions (e.g., revealed 


20 


schizophrenic streak ‘‘social 
backing end federally funded 
abortions but opposing restoration 
school prayer). 

the newspaper’s view, evidently, 
only unbalanced person could such 
things. This astonishingly narrow per- 
spective goes long way toward ex- 
plaining why The Washington Times 
not taken seriously might be; the 
paper’s ideological dogmatism tends 
pollute its news coverage, which often 
makes The Washington Post’s would-be 
rival look silly and irresponsible. 

This shame, because Washington 
badly needs credible second paper. 
ultra-right-wing paper would fine, 
long kept its editorial stance from 
clouding its news judgment. is, the 
rest the Washington press corps must 
read The Washington Times selectively, 
trusting some by-lines (for instance, the 
accurate, scoop-scoring veteran Jere- 
miah O’Leary) much more than others. 

important respects the paper has, 
fact, come long way since its found- 
ing 1982. The amateurism that marred 
its early days now surfaces only occa- 
sionally. Editor Arnaud Borchgrave 
brought with him some well-placed in- 
telligence sources, allowing the paper 
score impressive scoops the spy/de- 
fector beat. terms the amount 
news and opinion conveys, The Wash- 
ington Times probably among the top 
fifteen newspapers the country. 

chop logic and reputations, long 
regards its news columns vessels into 
which true believers can pour New Right 
propaganda, The Washington Times 
bound remain something em- 
barrassment American journalism. 


Mixing 
with McLaughlin 


Watching prominent Washington jour- 
nalists pontificate television never 
readily conceded that they had powerful 
contacts Capitol Hill and the ‘‘George- 
town cocktail But often found 
myself thinking, any quasi- 
intelligent New York Times reader have 


come with that Agronsky 
and Company, the prototype the jour- 
nalists’ panel show, seemed like sub- 
stitute for Sominex. 

Given these prejudices, the advent 
1982 The McLaughlin Group, another 
program featuring well-connected 
Washington reporters (and billed 
inside opinion and predic- 
tion’’) did not pique curiosity. 
should have. 


hile Agronsky very difficult 

switch on, belatedly dis- 

covered that the Group, 
hosted former Jesuit priest and ex- 
Nixon speech-writer John McLaughlin, 
very difficult switch off. It’s inter- 
esting consider the reasons why. 

One these was underscored Jack 
Germond, syndicated columnist and 
Group regular, emerged from the 
makeup room before recent taping 
the show: hope isn’t going call 
this 

How would describe it? 

Yes, indeed. key the show’s suc- 
cess that McLaughlin true show- 
man, adept heightening the drama 
confrontation. Some professional 
hockey promoters may encourage fight- 
ing the rink. McLaughlin definitely 
encourages verbal slashing the air; 
not only encourages, participates. 
Agronsky’s polite repartee match 
for hammed-up exchanges such this: 


McLAUGHLIN: light your philosophy and 
practice personal financial management, 
Novak, would say priori that you would 
stand squarely behind tax amnesty. 
right? 

ROBERT NOVAK (columnist and Group regu- 
lar): How would you like slander suit, 
People who have, ah, buh- 
buh-buh budget deficit mania 


McLAUGHLIN: that brain-lock? 


John McLaughlin terms the Group 
rude ads for the show, 
but rudeness only one its charms. 

great danger program such 
this pomposity, pit into which 
Agronsky (whose theme music, fit- 
tingly, the Nobles’’) 
has fallen. Banal delivered 
portentously from studio are hard 
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Why More 
Americans 
Watch 
NBC News’ 
Three Daily 
Programs 


Each network news department 
produces three Monday-through-Friday 
programs. More people, total over 
million day, watch NBC’s three 
NBC Nightly News with Tom Brokaw, 
Today and NBC News 
watch those the other networks. 

With good reason. 1986 has been 
remarkable news year, and one has 
covered well NBC. Here’s what 
knowledgeable observers say: 


NBC Nightly News with Tom Brokaw: 
“Brokaw likes where the action is; 
his best with breaking 
More than the other two, projects 
sense involvement, the possibility 
that shares his viewers’ 

— Esquire Magazine 
Space Shuttle: three networks 
performed with admirable sensitivity. 
NBC’s Brokaw was the coolest and most 
lucid the Time Magazine 


Philippines: Tom Brokaw 
was the most visible the network 
anchormen for coverage Marcos’ 
final fall...” — New York Daily News 


Today: ‘Today’ show attracted 

the largest audience ever for morning 
news and informational program last 

week when was broadcast from 

South Associated Press 


NBC News Sunrise: 

isn’t the only morning star shining 

the newscast for early risers, has 

landed first-place —USA Today 


NBC NEWS 


TUNED THE WORLD 


, 
2 
NBC NIGH EY NEWS. 
TODAY 
Bryant Gumbel and Jane Pauley 
d ry <a é 
i 
and Bob Jamieson 
Audience data: Nielsen Television Index. Season date through March 21, 1986 (total persons). 


CAPITAL LETTER 


stomach. But can equally dan- 
gerous not come with these 
The New Republic suggested 


HUGH SIDEWALL: You know, Marvin, sit 
here Washington pretending that have 
some kind special insight into the world, 
and really don’t know much more than 

MARVIN JERKOFSKY: see. Well, tell this, 
Hugh. If, you seem suggest, you know 
nothing about anything, why pay you 
drone week after week show? 
SIDEWALL: Well, you know, Marvin, that’s 
very good question, and it’s one I’ve heard 
being asked the very highest reaches 
government major lunches around 
Washington. .But there are conclu- 
sions this point and just have wait 
and see. It’s hard say. one knows for 
sure. Any guess would premature. 


The Group immune this kind 
ridicule because satirizes itself, the 
process avoiding both pompous ponti- 
ficating and mushiness. 
Each week, McLaughlin orchestrates 
kind self-parody which and his 
Washington-insider guests make impos- 
sibly precise and often contradictory 
predictions with air nonchalant 
authority, only derided the other 
panelists. 

regular feature the show 
McLaughlin’s 
question. For instance, demanded re- 
cently: scale 100, 100 being 
what are 
Gary Hart’s chances winning the 1988 
Democratic nomination? The responses 
ranged from 30. McLaughlin 
sighed and shook his head. 

must tell said, an- 
swer fifty-one 

This basic punch line which 
McLaughlin gets the last word some- 
how funny every time delivers it. Sit- 
com buffs relish predictability their 
favorite characters, and the Group has 
been aptly compared situation com- 
edy (about which, more moment). 

Facetious though the group’s predic- 
tions often seem, McLaughlin dead 
earnest insisting that firm forecasts 
made. Prior recent taping the 
show, called the Group together 
the set raised dais with red swivel 


chairs set against blue backdrop and 
issued marching orders for segment 
which southern Senate races would 
predicted. 

Turning Newsweek bureau chief 
Morton Kondracke, regular panelist, 
said sternly: said it’s too close 
call. KNOCK THAT 


KONDRACKE (contritely): No, ah, 
think it’s too close call but play the 
game. 

McLAUGHLIN: You’ve gotta come down 
nothing too close call. Now, Bumpers 
close race? 


During the show, Kondracke, per 
instructions, was firm his Senate race 
forecasts: Jeremiah Denton and Dale 
Bumpers win, Paula Hawkins lose. 

Novak, Germond, and 
Michael Kramer New York magazine 
predicted the Democrats would lose 
seat Louisiana, but Kondracke fore- 
cast that the party would retain it. 
McLaughlin: daring, very auda- 
cious your part, Mor-tahn. However, 
you’re 

Poor Morton. Flustered, full-faced, 
earnest fault, contiaually put 
down the show, often cut off mid- 
stammer. self-evident would 
say, Mor-tahn. Tell something 
don’t know, will you? ... You 
really took swan dive, Mort. Let 
tell you something, Mort: Two 
weeks off the show hasn’t helped you 
one Standing politically some- 
where between right-wingers Novak and 
McLaughlin and more liberal Ger- 
mond, Kondracke’s opinions are tenta- 
tive, while the others’ are emphatic, 
which makes him vulnerable. 

gives the impression ordinary 
person straight man, you will 


attempting deal with idiosyncratic 


comedy characters. Mort-In-Trouble 
the Family. (McLaughlin, chatting after 
taping the show March, did not 
object the sitcom analogy. seems 
enjoy discussing the cast charac- 
ters. the good guy but he’s also 
the victim. They pounce him, 
pounce says. Many view- 
ers, identifying with the ordinary man 
under attack, come Kondracke’s de- 
fense letters the show.) 


Germond burly, gruff, and sar- 
donic the tough oldtimer with 
soft heart. ‘‘He creates the cynical il- 
lusion, but he’s Humphrey 
McLaughlin says. the 

Frowning, dark-browed Novak the 
bad guy, course. consummate per- 
former, acts the part with enthusiasm, 
his mouth drooping sneer, his words 
dripping with vitriol, his mind reaching 
for the next provocative epithet: 
black unemployment, the Hispanic un- 
employment: what’s going these 
kids don’t want work! The do- 
gooders and the buttinskis just can’t 
stand the idea sportsman having 
The way get rid Quaddafi 
slit his throat with fingerprints!”’ 

says: assume likes 
that role Prince Darkness. day 
without Novak day without dark- 
ness. get more hate mail Novak 
than 

Weekly guest panelists often wear 
hunted look, they have been tossed 
into tank full sharks. 


what role does the fifty-nine- 
year-old moderator play? Mc- 
Laughlin (who left the priest- 

hood 1975 order get married) 
seems type-cast for the part angry fa- 
ther, imposing discipline his errant 
flock. Florid face, with thinning red- 
grey hair, red scalp, and reddish horn- 
rimmed glasses (through which 
scowls theatrically), his very color sug- 
gests irascibility rushes his boys 


along tothe Quickly! 


terms substance, McLaughlin, 
introducing each segment with videotape 
and stentorian news summary, sim- 
ply more informative than the meander- 
ing Agronsky. McLaughlin’s formula 
seems winner. Today 205 mainly 
PBS stations carry the show from 
one 1982 and 1983. The pro- 
gram very popular with Reagan 
administration officials. And pop- 
ular with Washington journalists 
McLaughlin says they are clamoring 
tus symbol and because the exposure 
leads higher lecture And per- 
haps because, secretly, they have always 
wanted career comedy. 
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Sorry, Pat, sorry, Ron 


was the evening February 26. President Reagan had 
delivered his speech national defense and Representative 
Jim Wright had responded for the Democrats. ABC, 
David Brinkley began what was supposed short 
satellite interview with Vladimir Posner Radio Moscow, 
who had often appeared ABC. But Reagan had run short 
and Brinkley was stuck with Posner for the seven eight 
long minutes until the start Dynasty. Posner didn’t mind; 
his fluent Americanese, tore into Reagan’s speech and 
went length about Soviet disarmament proposals. 

This episode did not pass unwatched. The next morning, 
the White House director communications, Patrick 
Buchanan, rushed letter ABC News: were rather 
astonished see ABC give eight minutes rebuttal 
time national television trained propagandist for the 
Soviet Union. ABC gave this Soviet propagandist 
standing does not merit, legitimacy does not deserve. 

for Americans The letter concluded com- 
paring Posner’s appearance putting Nazi the BBC 
after Churchill speech. 

few hours later, Richard Wald, senior vice-president 
ABC News, acknowledged that the network had erred 
[Posner] push too great length without 
Opposing voice point out the errors and the inconsistencies 
what addition, Roone Arledge, president 
ABC News, sent Reagan telegram apology. 

Others, outside ABC, seemed think apology was 
called for. Van Gordon Sauter, president CBS News, 
sniffed: personally don’t find surprising that they com- 
Benjamin Bradlee, executive editor The Wash- 
ington Post, opined: are two sides democratic 
society. Communism not third John Corry, 
television critic for The New York Times, maintained that 
there was point introducing the [Soviet] perspective 
into policy debate. blurs East-West 

Not all fell into line. Jim Squires, executive editor the 
Chicago Tribune, said: absolutely flabbergasted 
the government told told ABC that had get 
specific response from specific person. Why should 
put with when they say can’t get response 
from particular Lawrence Grossman, pres- 
ident NBC News, wrote the Times: for 
the nation, neither The New York Times, nor The Wall Street 
Journal, nor the news wire services, nor any network news 
organization operates the basis Mr. Corry’s constricted 
notion what constitutes free 

Unfortunately, many the news media seemed accept 
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just such notion perhaps because they did not recognize 
what was stake. letter from the White House director 
communications, must noted, not merely blast 
from Angry Viewer. Criticism from government different 
from other criticism, even when makes specific threat. 
First Amendment scholar Thomas Emerson has written 
that such communication from government for 
all practical purposes sanction against private 
dissenting expression, often equivalent its effect 
formal you doubt this distinction, try think 
any nongovernmental Angry Viewer who could obtain 
similar mumblings regret within twenty-four hours. 
The principle issue here that government should not 
able limit the scope debate about its policies 
worth defending. Thus dismaying that many jour- 
nalists have concurred the White House position. They 
seem resigned journalism which, paraphrase Mark 
Twain, takes pride its possession two precious things: 
freedom the press and the prudence never practice it. 


The (nearly) silent treatment 


Television news often follows print, but recently national 
television broached subject that U.S. newspapers seem 
almost congenitally reluctant cover. This the contro- 
versy over the potentially harmful effects radiation emit- 
ted video display terminals. January 30, NBC 
News aired brief item that dealt with this touchy subject. 
Tom Brokaw reported that new Swedish study showed 
that pulsed radiation from VDTs could cause fetal abnor- 
malities pregnant mice. findings mean that can 
longer rule out the possibility that radiation could affect 
human Brokaw said. 

major U.S. daily picked the original Reuters story 
from Stockholm, providing further evidence blind spot 
print journalism that was diagnosed the Review some 
years ago (see The Overlooked Story Right the 
January/February 1981). Canadian papers 
showed more interest this news from abroad. MAY 
AFFECT FETUSES, STUDY SAYS, said the Toronto Globe and 
Mail; RAYS KILL MICE FETUSES, stated the Toronto Sun. 

More than two weeks later, February 18, The Wall 
Street Journal’s mentioned the study 
but then only postscript short piece the study 
pregnancy risks among VDT users. this time, how- 
ever, the story had taken new twist: Swedish health of- 
ficials were downplaying the mice study the ground that 
new analysis the data showed that the effects pulsed 
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radiation were not significant originally reported. Still, 
because the scientists who carried out the study stand 
their findings and because the health officials who re-ana- 
lyzed the data did not actually refute the original findings, 
many interested observers were left more confused than 
enlightened. The only clear conclusion emerge from this 
tangled tale that more research needed. 

The question what effects very low frequency electro- 
magnetic fields may have the reproductive process 
humans would well the way being settled only 
had the results two kinds rather obvious studies. 
One involves exposing pregnant laboratory animals sim- 
ulated VDT pulses; the other calls for following the preg- 
nancy VDT users. 

far, neither approach has been able attract funding 
or, indeed, much interest the U.S. One agency 
that interested this issue the U.S. Office Naval 
Research, which sponsoring concerted effort verify 
the so-called Delgado effect. readers the Review will 
recall (see Radiation: What’s Known, What 
November/December 1984), 1982 members Dr. José 
Delgado’s laboratory Madrid reported that extremely 
weak pulsed magnetic fields can have adverse effects 
chick embryos. This spring, five laboratories the U.S., 
Canada, Spain, and Sweden will begin identical experi- 
ments, identical equipment, find out whether the 
effect reproducible the sine qua non for scientific 
respectability whether some factor other than electro- 
magnetic radiation disrupting the growth the eggs. 

for the second kind study epidemiology 
VDT pregnancy mishaps progress has been exceedingly 
slow. The National Institute for Occupational Safety and 
Health has been promising carry out some such study for 
years. this study ever manages win approval from the 
White House budget office, which seems unlikely during 
the present administration, will ‘‘retrospective’’ study 
not very reliable approach which women are asked 
recall what happened during their pregnancies op- 
posed study, which the pregnancy 
histories VDT users are monitored along the way. The 
only researcher planning prospective Dr. Irving 
Selikoff, professor emeritus the Mount Sinai School 
Medicine New York City. Despite his international rep- 
utation for research asbestos, Selikoff has not yet found 
assured funding for his study, which estimates will cost 
more than $500,000. the national association 
working women, and the Service Employees International 
Union have agreed supply the work-force sample.) 

much the same way that the discovery more than 
dozen suspicious problem pregnancies and 
miscarriages among women who work near VDTs 
alarmed office workers, so, too, the effects reported 
Delgado sent shock waves throughout the scientific com- 
munity. This was because had been taken for granted that 
very weak electromagnetic radiation posed harm hu- 
man beings. the Delgado effect checks out, then other 
types radiation including radio and broadcast sig- 
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nals, radar, and power lines might also risky. Elec- 
tronic pollution would then join toxic chemicals one 
the most intractable our environmental problems. VDT 
radiation has become test case, which great deal 
hangs the balance. 

turns out that VDT radiation biologically active, 
the prevailing apathetic response questions about VDT 
safety might well regarded irresponsible. People would 
longer asking why one cares know VDTs can 
cause pregnancy problems, but why few cared inves- 
tigate the issue. For journalists, there would excuse, 
since the story had been there all along, right front 
every publisher’s and editor’s nose. 


LOUIS SLESIN 


Louis Slesin editor and publisher Microwave News and pub- 
lisher VDT News. 


Darts and laurels 


Laurel: David Cole, news director radio station WLIP 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, for his enterprising work helping 
bring murderer justice. Intrigued appeal from 
listener who suspected that the death her four-year-old 
brother 1969 had been due not fall, was ruled 
the time, but rather physical abuse the hands the 
children’s stepfather, Cole set off the investigative trail. 
Five months and hundreds after-work hours later, hours 
spent interviewing neighbors, plowing through faded rec- 
ords, and consulting with pathologists, Cole delivered 
thirty-five-page report county officials that persuaded 
them reopen the case and then, after charges had been 
brought, went the air with his story. February, the 
convicted man received prison sentence twenty years. 

Laurel: NBC Nightly News and investigative reporter 
Brian Ross, for uneasy-listening series the latest var- 
iations old, familiar theme the practice payola 
the record industry, this time conducted independent 
promoters and orchestrated, quite possibly, the mob. 
Documenting allegations payoffs cash, cars, women, 
and drugs rock-station dee-jays return for playing cer- 
tain releases the air, well charges fraudulent 
manipulation the influential top-forty charts, Ross’s re- 
port (February 24-26) did not soft-pedal the fact that pres- 
idents several leading record companies, including the 
head NBC’s parent, RCA, had refused comment 
screen, some saying they feared repercussions. Within days 
the disclosures, MCA, Warner, CBS, Polygram, 
and RCA announced that ties with independent pro- 
moters would cut, and early April Senate investi- 
gation was under way. 

Dart: The Des Moines Register’s col- 
umnist Chuck Offenburger, for pretty unclassy act. Invited 
last fall Nevada, schoolteacher Naomi Smith 
visit her first-grade class during Newspaper Education 
Week this spring, Offenburger first accepted, later recon- 
firmed, then suddenly, only few days before the event, 
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cancelled, leaving lot sure-to-be-disappointed students 
with lot Offenburger clippings stuck their bulletin 
board. Offenburger’s reason: had just learned that, 
teaching her Newspaper Education unit, Smith had been 
using not Offenburger’s own paper, but the Omaha World- 
Herald, which competes with the Register another region 
the state. (Swiftly responding Smith’s urgent plea for 
help, the World-Herald dispatched columnist Bob McMorris 
make the 200-mile trip.) 

Laurel: The Washington Post and staff writer Stuart 
Auerbach, for February front-page report the un- 
precedented degree which former officials the Reagan 
administration and Reagan-Bush campaign aides are pur- 
suing lucrative careers peddling their apparent influence 
with the White House. Focusing first former deputy chief 
staff Michael Deaver, whose public relations firm now 
holds $2,475,000 contracts deliver foreign interests 
most notably the South Koreans that precious thing 
called Auerbach goes cite other firms 
headed by, among others, Robert Gray (who ran Reagan’s 
1981 inaugural committee), Paul Manafort (political di- 
rector the 1984 Republican National Convention), and 
Stanton Anderson (director economic affairs for the 
Reagan administration), all which pick multimillion- 
dollar fees from their Japanese, Nigerian, Filipino, and Bra- 
zilian customers for efforts influence and often block 
U.S. government policies. The magnitude the Post’s 
disclosures, which Time expanded March cover 
story, prompted New York Times columnist William Safire 
call for the appointment special counsel investigate 
explodes Republican party’s face. 

Laurel: San Diego Union, for maintaining 
healthy separation between the publisher’s church and the 
editorial state. the close ties publisher 
Helen Copley, olic, the diocese-founded University 
San Diego has sat the university’s board for 


fourteen years and been major contributor the’ 


school’s recent buil program), the Union published 
page-one exposé many scandals plaguing the diocese 
and its bishop (who also functions chairman the uni- 
versity’s board trustees). Among the more embarrassing 
revelations: suspicious real-estate deals benefiting his pri- 
vate secretary, questionable handling church funds, out- 
of-court settlements lawsuits involving charges homo- 
sexuality the priesthood and the campus seminary. Ac- 
cording the March issue the alternative San Diego 
Reader, publication the Union’s revelations was followed 
several presbyterial council meetings, headed the 
bishop and attended other priests named the article, 
which Copley’s role publisher was seen presenting 
serious conflict interest with her obligations Cath- 
olic and member the university’s board. Before they could 
act their decision have her removed trustee, 
however, Copley herself who, fact, had involve- 
ment the decision run the story chose withdraw. 

Dart: the Daily World Opelousas, Louisiana, and 
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its publisher, Aaron Parsons, for uninspired plan 
which, during specified six-week period, reporters and 
photographers could earn daily points toward Dol- 
from unnamed three-judge panel for producing 
BEST, the MOST, the MOST UNUSUAL ‘Good News 
OPTIMISTIC’ stories pictures for the World. 

Laurel: The Virginian-Pilot/The Ledger Star, Nor- 
folk, for Two Worlds sensitive and 
illuminating examination the clash that can occur between 
press and private When the National Press 
Photographers Association announced February that 
had awarded first prize its Picture the Year Com- 
petition stunning front-page, spot-news photograph that 
had evoked strong complaints from readers when was 
published the paper last July the photo showed three 
bloodied local youngsters the scene automobile 
accident which they had just been involved the Pilot/ 
Ledger Star seized the opportunity explore the pertinent 
moral and professional questions with the inexperienced 
photographer who had chanced the scene, the editors 
who made the decision give the picture page-one play, 
members the community who thought that printing was 
indecent, and the victims themselves, who the 
picture and thought and 

Dart: the Anchorage. Alaska, Times, and Marilyn 
Atwood, the paper’s weekly columnist Washington (and 
daughter the owner), for unseemly March account 
meeting the the Record which period- 
ically brings together certain journalists and Republican sen- 
ators for questions and lunch. Members enjoy special 
camaraderie with Republican leaders and unique pipeline 
for Atwood smugly told her readers, because 
membership limited journalists high standing and 
considerable with al- 
lowed. Other journalists could similarly favored, she 
wrote, they would abandon their adversarial role. 

Laurel: The San Francisco Bay Guardian and editor 
Bruce Brugmann, for unrelenting, fifteen-year campaign 
clean oldest established permanent floating crap 
game the California Newspaper Publishers 
Association’s practice soliciting outside sponsorship 
its annual Better Newspaper Contest from the likes Pacific 
Bell, Southern Pacific, Chevron, United Technologies, and 
dozens other corporations that are natural subjects 
coverage the press. Persuaded end his boycott the 
contest last year’s apparent reforms (the publishers had 
finally voted discontinue their use judging facilities 
and judges provided the companies), Brugmann en- 
tered this year’s contest only learn from acknowledg- 
ment thanks printed the CNPA magazine that funds 
for the award plaques had been paid for the very same 
companies once again. Later, the publishers’ annual con- 
vention, rump movement led Brugmann and the Cal- 
ifornia Association Newspaper Editors produced roll- 
call vote that, Brugmann triumphantly reported the 
February Bay Guardian, finished off any outside cor- 
porate involvement the awards and for 
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New buzzword, old philosophy 


The that marriage pub- 
lic and private enterprise widely hailed 
the 1960s, has lost some its pizzazz these 
days. The buzzword the privatiza- 
tion, and it’s firing the imagination coun- 
tries the world over—capitalist, Socialist and 
Communist alike. 

Europe, for example, the British govern- 
ment has sold more than dozen state- 
owned companies—some the giants its 
aerospace, energy, tour- 
ism and trucking industries—and shifted 
more than 400,000 workers from public 
private payrolls. Similar moves are taking 
place France, Germany, Italy, Spain and 
Sweden. 

Asia, Japan divesting the government 
railway, airline and telephone systems. 
South Korea selling off banks and heavy 
industry. Less developed nations like Ban- 
gladesh and Pakistan are returning nation- 
alized jute, textile, rice and flour mills their 
former owners. 

The economic momentum has even 
spread the Communist world. The Cuban 
governmentis selling state-owned houses 
tenants. More than million self-employed 
Capitalists operate restaurants, street stalls, 
repair shops and other small enterprises 
China. And rural areas, farmers are pros- 
pering. selling surplus produce the 
cities, and keeping the proceeds. Entrepre- 
neurs Hungary bid for the right run their 
own businesses, and the system catching 
other Eastern European nations. 

Why the interest privatization? Mostly 
because works. Especially the Commu- 
nist lands, the privatization process has 


tended raise the standard living. 

Not surprisingly, privatization becoming 
America, too. Prompted the 
need cut the deficit, the Reagan adminis- 
tration seeking cut costs turning over 
private operators such traditional loss 
leaders Amtrak and the Federal Housing 
Administration, which insures private mort- 
gages. Other possible initiatives: selling air- 
port landing slots individual carriers, for 
example, letting private companies sort 
and deliver first-class mail. 

Actually, this country municipal govern- 
ments have gotten the jump the feds— 
contracting out for everything from hospital 
airport management. The town 
Mirada, California, has been one the lead- 
ers, using the private sector for almost all key 
services—including police and fire protec- 
tion, social welfare and public works. Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, has saved millions dollars 
havingits municipalagencies bid against out- 
side companies for city contracts. money- 
losing teaching hospital that the city Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, turned over private 
company 1983 not only making money 
now but also providing better patient care. 

Privatization, short, has meant more 
efficiency and lower costs—and, usually, 
asset, the government gets whopping one- 
time capital gain well. why has privat- 
ization been long coming? Fact is, it’s 
been around for some time. Privatization 
just modern-day buzzword for old, 
old philosophy. Adam Smith called the 
free market. call pretty good deal 
all around. 
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Claiming victory, Corazon Aquino addresses supporters Makati city hall. 


James Hamilton 


LETTER FROM 
MANILA 


How the press helped dump despot 
DAVID HAWARD BAIN 


Christmas decorations were still hanging over 
Roxas Boulevard the third Monday January 
when arrived Manila. The festivity the air 
was nearly palpable the capital’s omnipresent 
smog, but not because leftover Yuletide spirit, 
course: the first meaningful presidential contest 
two decades what would become the most important 


David Haward Bain the author Sitting Darkness: Americans 
the Philippines, which received Robert Kennedy Memorial 
Book Award and which will updated and reissued paperback 
this year. observed the Philippine elections under grant from 
the International Media Studies Foundation New York. 
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election the Philippines’ forty-year history inde- 
pendent republic was just over two weeks away. 
enter the Philippines after being away for four years 


was find country transformed. had left nation 


fearful, even apathetic people who were sinking deeper into 
squalor the Marcos regime basked unimaginable splen- 
dor while the democratic opposition struggled mostly with 
itself, and more people took the hills. The assassination 
the president’s chief rival August 1983 had altered the 
odds. January 1986 seemed that greater miracle than 
uniting under one banner, macho Philip- 
pine politicians falling step behind quiet, self-described 
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was the sense among ordinary citizens that, 
this time, their participation mattered. 

One saw that reflected the people’s fervent news-hun- 
ger, for one result Senator Benigno Aquino’s murder was 
the resurrection the oppositionist press, and even re- 
awakening (of sorts) the pro-Marcos, so-called crony 
press. Buying daily newspapers the armful was become 
near-religious preoccupation during that electoral month 
that and tuning into what passed for news broadcasts 
television and radio. 

One paper that picked the Daily Express 
immediately made feel somewhat less than welcome. 
Teodoro Valencia, the caustic septuagenarian col- 
umnist whose defenses Marcos could wither critic 
forty paces, turned his gaze the growing ranks foreign 
journalists. ‘‘They invent all sorts Valencia 
wrote, give them their daily bread but smear all 
over the world. .Even drop blood from superficial 
wound would amount spectacular for news- 
starved correspondents who imagine they are death 
Jesus Sison, Doroy’s fellow columnist the Daily 
Express, continued the theme: assigned the Phil- 
ippines like being assigned paradise,’’ wrote. 


Tipping the balance against tyrant 


The courage and the essential goodness Corazon Aquino was 
impressive her battle against enormous odds. And the bravery 
her followers many whom were killed they pursued 
their belief true democracy. That could not defeated all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men. And then there was this: 
the role the press, print and electronic. Through television 
cameras and newspapers, the whole world was watching. President 
Marcos could lie and cheat, but the end could not hide. 
Tom Brokaw, NBC Nightly News 


think the concentration the media the election the 
opportunity the American people had see and read 
about the papers stirred interest throughout the country 
what happened there. Senator Richard Lugar 


Let’s hear for saturation journalism. 
Ron Powers, CBS News Sunday Morning 


ccording the media-watch newsletter Man- 
agement, the four-week election period some 180 
minutes Philippine news appeared the three 
evening network news programs. (This compares av- 
erage fewer than three Philippine stories per year between 
1972 and 1981 the period martial law.) The print 
media might show similarly dramatic increase coverage, 
eventually tabulated. 

The campaign period was textbook case how pack 
journalism can serve civic purpose. The close scrutiny 
the press alerted the world the Philippine crisis (especially 
the American public, whose indignation was felt Con- 
gress, and belatedly, the White House). But that bat- 
talion observers helped tip the balance against tyrant, 
much more significant role was played much smaller 
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| Marcos ‘Prociaimed 


Mares to bish: 


Buying daily papers became near-religious preoccupation. 


are accorded the hospitable and friendly treatment they don’t 
get other countries that they have assailed and marked 
for abuse. They can buy more goods with their money. 
[and] they move around freely like VIPs without any fear 
being few columns away, Filosofo Tasio, 
febrile pundit who, like his colleagues, used nationalism 
club bash anyone with whom disagreed, urged 
that all foreign observers press, human-rights activists, 


group reporters and their dogged pursuit two major 
stories Marcos’s and Marcos’s war 
record. 

The pursuit began late January 1985 with memo from 
Lewis Simons, the Tokyo-based correspondent for the 
San Jose Mercury News. told his desk editor, Jonathan 
Krim, that had heard persistent rumors about Philippine 
that involved not only prominent officials 
and friends the First Family but also Ferdinand and Imelda 
Marcos themselves. urged Krim look into Philippine 
investments the San Francisco Bay area, and provided 
list names. 

Stories about what became known 
had been circulating for some time. Eduardo Lachica had 
created flurry interest with December 1982 article 
The Asian Wall Street Journal alleged Marcos property 
holdings New York. Those familiar with the Filipino 
exile community then began hear increasing number 
rumors about stashed cash properties held holding 
companies. But usually they were unsubstantiated. The 
Journal article, however, was among the clips and miscel- 
laneous exiles’ letters the Mercury News handed Krim 
investigative reporter Pete Carey with note: into 

Carey’s earlier work had included probes into the aero- 
space industry and Silicon Valley, and into Hell’s Angels 
drug-money laundering operation. Philippines was 
making calls got really depressing. Someone would say, 
‘Oh yeah, that bank owned the First Lady,’ and 
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and poll watchers like Senator Richard Lugar tested 
for possible contamination AIDS. 

foreigner being criticized this trio could, doubt, 
strike pose injured innocence. After all, President Mar- 
cos had accorded the Western media special status and 
significance, beginning with his decision announce the 
election David Brinkley’s ABC show This Week No- 
vember election time would have appeared 
ABC’s Good Morning America and Nightline, NBC’s Meet 
the Press and Today, CBS’s Morning News and Face the 
Nation, PBS’s MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour and John Mc- 
Laughlin’s One One, CNN’s Crossfire, and National 
Public Radio’s Morning Edition. Since Marcos himself in- 
vited the foreign press witness the contest, he, his spokes- 
men, and the Filipino journalists who indignantly echoed 
them should not have been surprised when the guests 
their national doorstep reached battalion strength: Jan- 
uary 23rd the Office Media Affairs had registered 320; 
February 2nd, over 500; the 5th, some 700; and 
election morning, the 7th, 850. there must another 
hundred and fifty out said one besieged registrar, 
didn’t bother pick their 

certainly seemed getting crowded the days 


say, ‘Good, give the evidence,’ but they didn’t have the 
began taking his files home night and 
using his personal computer and telephone modem 
confesses, without those real-estate data bases, which 
allowed rummage through both California and out- 
of-state records, would have gotten 

Carey says that his other method tracking the story 
evolved during his many interviews with Filipinos the 
U.S. Many these were members the exiled opposition 
who had vested interest helping him; others were apol- 
itical and feared reprisals they spoke. kept telling them, 
‘I’m not interested quoting people, I’m not going use 
yours any names. I’m interested documentary evi- 
Carey says. convinced people meant 
business, and started opening 


uring his frequent trips Manila cover the assas- 

sination trial General Fabian Ver and twenty-five 

co-defendants, Tokyo-based correspondent Simons 
chased down leads and sent new ones California. Fol- 
lowing the paper trail across California and, ultimately, 
New York, Carey was only slightly constrained bud- 
getary considerations since could explore records New 
York and Chicago telephone. During trip New York, 
uncovered tantalizing connection between pair real 
estate speculators and Marcos, the full story which would 
taken later investigators. 

Carey had been borrowed from the paper’s metro desk 
for the project, and after some initial work another reporter, 
Katherine Ellison, borrowed from the San Francisco bureau, 
joined him. great investigative says 
Krim, and Carey adds that were bunch local 
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passed. the public rooms the state-owned Manila Hotel, 
throngs fair-skinned, epaulet-shirted money-converters 
downed record amounts scrambled eggs the mornings 
and bottled beer night, chewing over tidbits information 
before washing them down with gossip, Manila’s most plen- 
tiful product. 

the best times, that deluxe hotel considered 
percent occupancy doing rather fine; the election pro- 
vided windfall. election day, counting wheeled-in trun- 
dle beds, the Manila Hotel population rose 102 percent. 
If, the end, the Marcos government erred calling for 
the election, make its Manila Hotel media central rep- 
resented the height shrewd calculation from the point 
view foreign exchange. addition the residential 
rooms, the restaurant and bar bills, the dry cleaning 
hundreds Banana Republic shirts, there were the daily 
telexes, the direct telephone lines, the satellite feeds, the 
suites rented offices the bigger outfits. Three American 
networks were spending tens thousands dollars day. 
CBS led with its penthouse triplex presidential suite, com- 
plete with private indoor pool. NBC and ABC settled for 
duplex suites adjoining the former apartment General 
MacArthur, which gave them access the private elevator 


Candidate Doy Laurel seizes hidden-wealth issue. 


people who wouldn’t open me, but Kathy refused 
put off and charmed some crucial information out 

When ran under the by-lines Carey, Ellison, and 
Simons June 23-25, 1985, the Mercury News series 
struck like bombshell. Step-by-step, naming names and 
providing evidence, showed how top Filipinos had in- 
vested millions the U.S., not always legally; why real 
estate conditions made California such prime investment 
territory; and how capital flight was fueling the Philippine 
insurgency. Not few old Philippine hands working for the 
biggest dailies were irked when the Mercury News broke 
the story. 

Reaction the Philippines was swift. Malaya, Business 
Day, Veritas, and Mr. and Ms. all reprinted excerpted 
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that lay few paces beyond the front-entrance body 
searches. Spilled-over journalists were automatically di- 
rected the Manila Hilton, where the Office Media 
Affairs maintained its campaign headquarters. 


utnumbered was, the Filipino press corps 
had also swelled. ‘‘Media coverage prime 
importance this country fifty-four million 
wrote Efren Danao the Catholic 
Church weekly Veritas, noting that half the pop- 
ulation was eligible vote. The 
the Philippines (7,100 islands) ‘‘makes hard 
for any candidate cover all seventy-three provinces during 
the fifty-seven-day campaign period,’’ added. Thus the 
importance the nation’s broadcast network, its 233 news- 
papers and periodicals, the electorate. Filipinos are 
newspaper-loving people,’’ friends kept telling me. 
And, indeed, vendors were seen nearly every street 
corner, hawking Manila’s Tagalog and English-language 
dailies the assortment ranging from sex-and-violence 
tabloids more sober journals. Shortly after daybreak they 
would trudge their habitual patches dusty sidewalk and 
lay out their newspapers. rush hour developed and the 
boulevard atmosphere turned grayish-blue from exhaust, 


other newsboys more venturesome more desperate, 
perhaps darted through traffic, headlines running their 
arms: GOV’T REVAMP ALL LEVELS SET 
FM’S SECRET FLIGHT TOP OFFICER QUITS, JOINS 
CORY MARCOS CUTS GAS, OTHER OIL PRICES. Filipino 
friend said that since the Liberation 1945 could re- 
member only one time when his countrymen were con- 
sumed with news hunger. was September seventy- 
said. ‘‘Just before Marcos lowered the boom and 
declared martial 


The alternative press: years living dangerously 


Every journalist the ‘‘alternative has story about 
martial law, when newspapers and broadcast stations were 
shut down, confiscated, and reopened under Marcos 
management. journalist wasn’t jailed, the per- 
son the next cubicle was. Even employees too young 
working between 1972 and 1981 the most blatant 
years martial law, before was publicly lifted but tacitly 
left place will proudly relate stories how their editors 
and publishers were locked and often financially ruined. 

After January 1981, when civilian control was supposedly 
restored, journalists still found themselves mil- 
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itary interrogations. Repressive decrees still prescribed the 


Tipping the balance 


the series. Protesters took the streets, the opposition mi- 
nority the National Assembly attempted open im- 
peachment hearing (which was swiftly quashed), and 
Marcos was forced order inquiry’’ (which 
did not far). 

The three Mercury News investigators were surprised 
the international clamor caused their pieces, but Carey 
has since analyzed what happened. vast differ- 
ence between simple allegations and something with fac- 
tual, documentary says. provokes totally 
different psychological reaction the readers. Gossip stirs 
their apathy; facts galvanize them 

The story gathered impetus August when ABC’s 20/ 
ran segment hidden wealth. then other inves- 
tigators, lower Manhattan, were uncovering pivotal evi- 
dence that linked prime New York property worth hundreds 
millions dollars the Marcoses through two entre- 
preneurs. Village Voice reporters William Bastone and Joe 
Conason produced lengthy exposé October that, 
Carey’s words, ‘‘really fanned the The exile com- 
munity, with access plethora information, much 
bits and pieces that themselves made little sense, 
was then assisting wholeheartedly. and Ba- 
stone chased down stuff heard only hints about, and 
came across some legal documents that undeniably tied the 
property says Carey. Meanwhile, the San Jose 
team had produced new articles on, among other things, 
how the Manila power elite were smuggling illegally ob- 
tained fortunes, the form American currency, out 
the Philippines. 


The Voice story attracted the notice Representative 
Stephen Solarz Brooklyn, who chairs the House Sub- 
committee Asian and Pacific Affairs and who was already 
known thorn Marcos’s side. Before long an- 
nounced that his committee would conduct hearings the 
matter. Meanwhile, reporters for The Wall Street Journal, 
The Washington Post, and The New York Times were de- 
veloping other angles. Most significant were those uncov- 
ered the Times’s Jeff Gerth. His articles, beginning 
November, focused the misuse American aid money 
completing the circle and dramatically raising temper- 
atures Congress. 

The heat was Marcos, whose denials ultimately came 
naught. His support Congress quickly disappeared, and 
with Republican senators who had been staunch Marcos 
supporters warning that his misrule endangered American 
military interests, the pressure that began with memo from 
Tokyo San Jose forced him call for the snap election 
February 


evelations Marcos’s hidden wealth torpedoed him 

the U.S. the Philippines was the truth about 

his war record that did him in. The deciding blow 
came from story researched history professor, Alfred 
McCoy, and shared with American reporters who verified 
and published their own versions. 

The Yale-trained historian, author The Politics Her- 
oin Southeast Asia, had been work book about 
the Philippines during the Second World War but had been 
sidetracked information about Marcos’s wartime service. 
was the summer 1985, while working the National 
Archives Washington, that came across smoking 
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death penalty for broadly defined and 
lous and life imprisonment death for permitting 
news. And, keeping with worldwide trends, new 
weapon against free press was found the civil courts 
with multimillion-peso libel suits brought friends the 
government. important instance occurred late 1982, 
following the publication article Forum. 
charged that President Marcos had not earned most the 
medais claimed have won during World War Two. 
reply, Marcos briefly shut down the paper and jailed the 
writers and editors, who regained their only face 
forty-million-peso suit for libel. They refused si- 
lenced and responded reviving sister publication, Ma- 
laya, which continued the attack. 

Even the use libel repressive tool grew alarm- 
ingly subsequent years, journalists faced still greater 
peril. not fearful the civil said Veritas 
editor Felix Bautista shortly after arrival. the 
nighttime knock the door. Since the election was an- 
nounced, wife has been her knees day and night, 
praying for recent study the Lawyers Committee 
for Human Rights reported that least dozen journalists 
were murdered 1985 alone, with numerous threats made 
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the Philippines was 
revelations about 
war record, glorified 
comic books, that did him in. 
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against the lives others. Since 1976, according the 
Committee Protect Journalists, there had been twenty- 
five deaths and one disappearance both the 
and press. 

election time the papers’ respective 
had developed such degree that did seem necessary 
buy them all. Jose Burgos’s daily Malaya and weekly 
Forum led the group dint longevity and resistance 
years official pressure. Eugenia Apostol’s Mr. and 
Ms., originally soft-focus cultural weekly, had ventured 
onto more political ground. Veritas, conceived the Cath- 
olic Church February 1983 and launched soon after the 
Aquino assassination, appeared under the editorship Felix 
Bautista, former journalism dean the University Santo 
Tomas and widely regarded unofficial spokesman for 
Archbishop Jaime Cardinal Sin. (Throughout the country, 
the newspaper’s namesake, Radio Veritas, was the most 
widely listened and credible source news.) addition, 
two new entrants had appeared under the direction veteran 
newsmen. The Philippine Daily Inquirer, pub- 
lisher Maximo Soliven shortly after the election announce- 
ment, had seen its circulation rise 100,000 fifty-five 
days. cronies’ major organ, Bulletin Today, 
twenty-thousand circulation the week re- 


was later told reporters. Official 
army documents declassified some twenty-five years 
but never released proved that most the Philippine leader’s 
war record series Herculean exploits against the 
Japanese that Marcos used catapult himself into postwar 
national politics, and ultimately, into Malacanang Palace 
was fraudulent. 

For half year McCoy continued his research, ultimately 
producing extremely well-written and minutely detailed 
article that read like detective story. arranged have 
published The National Times Australia (McCoy 
teaches Australia) and Veritas. And McCoy displayed 
fine sense political timing when mid-January, the 
Philippine election campaign moved toward its conclusion, 
shared his findings with reporters from The New York 
Times and The Washington Post. 

Friday, January 24, the headlines hit streets 
Manila: MARCOS FAKE HERO, ARMY CONCLUDES, blared 
Malaya, GUERRILLA EXPLOITS ‘ABSURD, DISTORTED.” As- 
sociated Press reports and the Times article McCoy’s 
findings were reprinted and repeated around the capital and 
out the countryside. Meanwhile, issued extra: 
THE WHOLE TRUTH ABOUT MARCOS’ WAR RECORD, reprint 
McCoy’s article. 

After weeks putting his opponent the defensive, 
Ferdinand Marcos found himself that position and far 
more vulnerable attack than the 
had felt run against. 


Note: April, the San Jose Mercury News’s investigative team 
received George Polk Memorial Award and Pulitzer Prize for 
its coverage the hidden-wealth story. 
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veloped several instances, facilities had been seized 
from rightful owners 1972 and given cronies and 
how they operated. Ostensibly, Bulletin Today was owned 
Apolonio Batalla, who had taken over 1984 when the 
paper’s longtime publisher, Hans Menzi, died, but veteran 
press observers maintain that the three Marcos children were 
its actual owners. The four other major crony papers had 
similarly interesting connections the Palace not 
family ties, then the Marcos brand utang loob (debt 
gratitude) that formed bonds close blood, especially 
when there were fortunes made. 

Throughout January, the campaign rhetoric heated up, 
opposition complaints that its side was being ignored the 
pro-Marcos media were swallowed denials and obfus- 

cation, but the evidence was there for anyone see or, 
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Reporters found that many ways the candidates were 
larger than life. Surprises developed Aquino 

grew into presidential stature while the Marcoses 
seemed shrink before the world’s eyes. 


calls Luis Beltran, editor the And The Manila 
Times, considered the nation’s best paper until was shut 
down September 1972, reappeared. The Times was edited 
Joaquin Roces, who promised (as had the 
Inquirer) balanced, nonpartisan newspaper, something 
rarity the country. 


The crony press: following ‘directives,’ 
getting rich ‘guidelines’ 


During this season, balance was hardly attainable even for 
the two newcomers. this snap election, the neutrality 
zone all but squeezed wrote Oliver Flores Ma- 
nila’s premier crony paper, Bulletin Today. people, 
matter how hard some them try sound objective, 
have identified themselves one way the Flores’s 
columns often bore the mark independent mind, but 
his meager space allotment seemed constant reminder 
his tenuous grip his job. Other columnists given twice 
the space Adrian Cristobal and Gualberto Lumauig 
fulminated against oppositionists and, lately, Americans, 
with acknowledgment the Bulletin that they were 
the government payroll full-time Marcos spokesmen. 
Such ties were indicative how the pro-Marcos press de- 


rather, not see, when viewing the day’s papers spread along 
sidewalk. Aquino stories may well not have existed, 
being consistently played below the front-page fold, their 
three four column inches literally overwhelmed 
number well-illustrated Marcos stories. independent 
organization, surveying three days newspaper coverage 
the five leading pro-Marcos dailies, found 667 front-page 
column inches devoted the president opposed 
column inches about Aquino. (In two opposition dailies, 
the same period showed 341 front-page column inches for 
Aquino, 134 for Marcos: still imbalance, but somewhat 
less egregious.) After drawn-out battle buy advertising 
space, the UNIDO/LABAN party saw its placed beside 
advertisements for hemorrhoid remedy and book called 
The Tongues Satan, found enveloped pitches for 
the KBL service’’ ads touting the administra- 
tion’s rural electrification and health care programs. 

The situation television was worse. The government- 
owned channel, MBS-4, the period between December 
and January devoted twenty-six hours KBL rallies, 
zero hours opposition rallies. Aquino coverage MBS- 
and the capital’s commercial stations improved incre- 
mentally later weeks, but only after lawsuit. And, 
the end, personnel were forbidden show pictures 
crowds Aquino rallies estimate their size. early 
January, Tina Monzon-Palma, news director the com- 
mercial station GMA-7, was relieved her post for 
failing heed from the Palace and providing 
too much Aquino coverage. 

insider present Palace luncheon before the 1984 
National Assembly election described not only the 
directives but also something called 
dozen editors and senior staff writers the Bulletin, the 
Express, the Times-Journal, and few others, were invited 
the First Lady preview campaign recalled. 
clapped along. the close formed line, each 
passing turn into anteroom where Imelda Marcos 
awaited with military aide, who handed her envelopes 
Inside was from twenty thousand fifty thou- 
sand pesos, depending our importance. The whole 
world’s corrupt, few reasoned later. Why not take 
advantage 

With reporters making between 1,500 and 3,500 pesos 
per month ($75-$175) and news executives the crony 
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press taking home princely sums, the temptation along 
was terrific. Maximo Soliven, the maverick publisher the 
Daily Inquirer, charged January that ten million 
peso media fund had been activated. His palace informant 
told him that the fund might increase eighty million, and 
that few crony editors had been offered million apiece. 
Elsewhere, Malaya reported that ranking personnel gov- 
ernment radio stations had received 
5,000 pesos, followed month later 1,000 pesos and 
promise another 1,500 pesos just prior the election. 
The money was allegedly taken the Office Media 
Affairs from fund earmarked for long-overdue wage in- 
creases for lower-echelon radio personnel. Soliven 
said tolerantly, are number journalists who ea- 
gerly await those ‘guidelines’ fat envelopes but most 
others are there, making the best tough situation, 
fighting the good 

eanwhile, beneficiaries Marcos’s 
whether financial oth- 
erwise, regarded the oppositionist press 
and all foreign media with equal disdain, 
reporting facts constituted attack 
against Filipinos. Daily Express 
columnist Teodoro Valencia bitterly ascribed the Philippine 
crisis interventionists alone. are the whipping boy 
the U.S. press and the U.S. wrote. 
must because they have defeated nobody since 
World War Two. They must who have always 
allowed them save their 


East meets West international media event 


Marcos’s great visibility American television was said 
the centerpiece public relations compaign created 
Washington lobbying firm, Paul Manafort 
Stone Kelly, which had often worked for the G.O.P. and 
which had been retained November, reportedly the 
advice high-leve! Republican. many Manila, the 
KBL campaign strategy strongly echoed that the Reagan 
re-election team: keep the defensive and periodically 
change the angle attack. From week week, then, Mar- 
cos and his spokesmen moved from charge accusation: 
Aquino was linked communists and her victory would 
create government’’ with the New People’s 
Army; Agapito Aquino (her brother-in-law) was 
ready cede the southern regions the country its 
Muslim activists; Hacienda Luisita, sugar plantation 
owned Cory’s family, kept its workers worse peonage 
than any the operations run Marcos’s cronies; the 
fathers Benigno Aquino and Salvador Laurel were war- 


time collaborators; Benigno Aquino was 


the Communist Party the Philippines. Under the direction 
Marcos’s daughter Imee, who recent years had become 
something media baroness and who functioned her 
father’s facto campaign manager, skilled p.r. group 
issued the KBL blasts media handouts and produced 
restricted daily briefing books which were supplied col- 
umnists and on-air broadcast personnel. According people 
with social connections the First Family, these books 
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listed the anti-Aquino the and suggested 
subtopics and even critical phrases that could dropped 
into commentaries. After some weeks being forced into 
defensive retorts and clarifications, UNIDO/LABAN strat- 
egists honed their attacks, and their candidate focused 


more crucially, Marcos’s health, Marcos’s war 
record, Marcos’s wealth’’ (see sidebar). 

Amidst the clamor Marcos and Aquino appearances, 
certain sounds could discerned the press areas: fugue 
scratching ballpoints Cory embarked one the 


Marcos’s years killings, repressions, hunger and alliterative passages favored her speechwriters 
poverty, cronyism, graft, and and, perhaps how and his misguided minions have prostituted profes- 
sionalism the chorus clicks when tape 


Through the eyes 
the media, the world 
saw how seriously 
Filipinos viewed ‘the 
sanctity the ballot.’ 
Volunteers guarded 
ballot boxes (above) 
city hall and displayed 
boxes that had been 
broken into Marcos 
thugs (right). Some 
electoral tabulators, 
ordered cheat, 
walked off their jobs 
and (below) spoke out. 
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recorders were shut off Marcos drifted into statistics and 
ornate lawyerly explanations; tremoloso groans Doy 
Laurel launched into his oft-repeated crowd warm-up that 
graded cheers like term papers percent! 
try for and, beneath all, the continuo sniffles 
from journalists plagued colds and sinusitis from air 
conditioning and unhealthy living. 

For the most part, relations between foreign and local 
press contingents were though saw only lim- 
ited social contact despite their common acquaintance with 
the English language and with Western customs. Coverage 
the campaign was not, however, without its embarrassing 
post-colonial overtones, infrequent they might have been 
and involving they did only minority the visitors. 
One steel-elbowed Time photographer was repeatedly ob- 
served using his superior height and weight against Filipi- 
nos, one case sending small university student 
(deputized rally’s security detail) flying when at- 
tempted move the phalanx photographers back from 
candidate Aquino. More alarming than this other similar 
incidents occurrence during the funeral for the slain 
former governor Evelio Javier Manila’s Baclaran Church. 
The press, admitted second-floor balcony overlooking 
the funeral bier, jostled for positions the liturgy com- 
menced. Abruptly, bearded ABC cameraman whose phy- 
sique resembled that Sylvester Stallone turned and shoved 
Filipino photographer some five yards with one motion, 
prompting the photographer advance upon his assailant, 
kicking and swinging his camera bag. push Fil- 
ipino, said, onlookers separated the pair, re- 
minding them that mass was progress. watch 
back were someone muttered the ABC cam- 
eraman, whom others had previously seen exerting muscle 
against Filipino colleagues. 

Although one heard stories from the local press corps 
other so-called such incidents were blessedly 
rare. The complaints mostly concerned favoritism the 
Westerners were often given preferential treatment trans- 
portation and billeting few times local reporters were 
ordered off vehicles Aquino rally stages until was 
discovered that they were stringing for Western media 
entity, which time they were readmitted). Other sore spots 
involved cultural insensitivity simple lack preparation. 
Ninotchka Rosca, writing the Manila Times, ruefully 
meditated how the previously neglected Philippine crisis 
had suddenly become international media event, with 
journalists commanding large budgets. Else- 
where, she wisecracked about Americans who needed 
told who the opposition candidates were required (even 
late the campaign) translations the most common, oft- 
repeated campaign slogans. Vic Agustin, reporter for 
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Daily Express and later for the told after the 
campaign that People magazine correspondent had asked 
him how spell 

But there was the other side the coin: the surprising 
number correspondents who had read Philippine 
history, who troubled pronounce Filipino names cor- 
rectly, who understood the social forces work during the 
election, who worked develop their contacts with respect 
and common courtesy. was, after all, American re- 
porter who interposed herself between clamorous posse 
reporters and that terrified group government computer 
programmers who had courageously denounced the fraud- 
ulent tabulations. Washington Post reporter 
Carol Bogert yelled her colleagues, lights pinned 
the programmers inside microbus the Baclaran church. 
guys get home after all this 


Final days and last lessons 


was difficult think about things like eating and sleeping 
the final campaign week; too much was happening, with 
both Marcos and Aquino warning that civil war would fol- 
low their opponent’s victory. Aquino was, the incum- 
bent’s words, snake the Garden Eden, oligarch 
for Malacanang press conference, Marcos 
vowed oppositionists, both clergy and laity, 
after won. warning the Aquino replied, 
during campaign swing through Batangas province, 
they can longer 


week had been full alarms, causing slight 

jumpiness even among some veteran correspond- 

ents every event assumed ominous cast: the 

closing the schools, the rumors the crony 

press that squads’’ the insurgent New 

People’s Army had entered the capital, the rumors 
the alternative press that the militia had not disarmed 
ordered, the reports that election returns were already being 
doctored Marcos-sponsored university and several 
five-star-hotel suites, the tales the government forging 
billions pesos finance hakot (bribery) cosmic scale. 
Both sides were claiming victory advance. Election-re- 
lated deaths had passed forty. The Commission Elections 
(Comelec) deputized army chief and Marcos crony General 
Fabian Ver and the entire military. Leaders the NPA and 
the Moro National Liberation Front vowed that Marcos 
victory would provoke all-out war. Every air carrier reported 
full bookings from election day through the next week. The 
government-owned Philippine Airlines took out full-page 
ads announcing that its reservations offices would open 
Friday (election day), Saturday, and Sunday serve 
Rumors flew thick and fast the forktailed swifts 
outside the Manila Hotel, exasperating even reporters ex- 
perienced Philippine affairs. With several hundred media 
latecomers turning campaign sorties into bedlam and clog- 
ging the daily briefings with questions that had been ad- 
dressed weeks before, many wondered the press corps 
had grown past the point usefulness, even survival 


like overpopulated island goats. continued 
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Manila polls, KBL thugs attack photographer. 


Open season journalists 


Covering the Philippine elections was not without its hazards, 
was self-evident nation which, under Marcos, had developed 
disturbing campaign violence and jailings directed against 
every segment society, with the media exception. Since 1979 
some twenty-five deaths the Philippine media (nearly half 
1985) were registered. Over 100 citizens were killed the two- 
month campaign, but the local and foreign press unprece- 
dented number, perhaps all finished their stories alive 
and sobered, though, some cases, injured: 

Manila, February Reza Deghati Paris Match, not moving 
fast enough outside Manila Hotel luncheon for Marcos, 
dragged security guards into kitchen and severely beaten. 

Concepcion, Tarlac Province, February Eight constabulary 
soldiers fire shots opposition campaigners including Benigno 
Aquino’s sister, Lupita Kashiwahara (on leave from American 
news outfit serve the opposition’s media director). Sol- 
diers then fire media group including Philippine Daily Inquirer 
photographers, Agence France Press reporter, and NBC-TV 
news team, whose equipment confiscated and destroyed. 

Concepcion, Tarlac Province, February Eight masked men 
wearing KBL campaign paraphernalia (who have been caught stuff- 
ing ballot boxes) open fire group photographers including 
Michael Williamson (Sacramento Bee), Podgorski (Chicago 
Sun-Times), Jan Sonnemair (Dallas Morning News), and Piers 
Cavendish (U.S. News World Report), who they flee lose 
$3,000 worth cameras their assailants. 

Makati, Metro Manila, February Photographer Galvez 
(Veritas) beaten thugs, while outside nearby Fort Bonifacio, 
the headquarters General Fabian Ver, Pete Reyes Malaya 
beaten after trailing stolen ballot boxes from Makati polling 
precinct. 

Concepcion. Tarlac Province, February Malaya reporter Ben- 
jie Guevarra arrested along with thirty poll-watchers ap- 
parently random roundup following shoving match between 
observers and KBL strongmer because his connection 
the outspoken daily, with mur- 
detained incommuni forty-eight hours, and finally 
released 10,000 pesos 

Canlubang, Laguna Province, February Local KBL assem- 
blyman attempts assault Joe Conason The Village Voice after 
the reporter asks why the civilian politician was attired earlier that 
day uniform. Onlookers prevent the assault. 

Makati, Metro Manila, February Abby Tan The Washing- 
ton Post slightly injured when grazed Mercedes limousine 
attempting drive through crowd watchers, who are 
preventing the limo’s occupants from smuggling fake ballots into 
municipal hall. 
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lection day arrived, and bought news- 
papers outside the Hilton olive-drab truck filled 
with soldiers and automatic weapons rumbled 
down Maria Orosa Street. Otherwise there was 
little the usual early-morning traffic, and few 
pedestrians. decided base myself the cav- 
ernous, domed gymnasium LaSalle University where the 
citizens’ electoral watchdog arm, Namfrel, had placed its 
poll-tracking computers and blackboards. Under the direc- 
tion Jose Concepcion, Jr., businessman prominent 
the lay Catholic hierarchy, 500,000 Namfrel volunteers 
were gather results from 1,600 municipalities nationwide. 
agreement hammered out the last minute with the 
official Comelec provided for collection returns 300 
district centers, transmission wire messenger Ma- 
nila, and final, separate tabulations LaSalle and the 
Comelec the far side town. The effort, fraught with 
distrust, would hampered misunderstandings 
and snafus, and furious KBL Party tirades. 
rabidly charged palace spokesman 
Cruz, diabolical and extremely dangerous Gangs 
rowdies, members under the direction 
the ubiquitous Imee Marcos, had hectored Namfrel’s 
chairman for many days. Now they milled outside the uni- 
versity walls, making extraordinary security precautions 
necessary. Far from being diabolical, that day the Nam- 
frel headquarters was the moral center the Philippines. 
Two and half weeks earlier, too many press 
colleagues had betrayed cynicism their intellectual, 
emotional, and social distance from the people whose fate 
they were recording, cynicism that had blurred crucial 
differences between cronies and oppositionists, the point 
dismissing this desperate country nation hustlers 
Filipinos mooching meal, hustling point view. 
Two and half weeks witnessing the bald-faced manip- 
ulation institutions and the corruption foisted upon those 
too helpless resist, two and half weeks watching the 
opposition candidate grow into the mantle leadership 
thrust upon her and seeing the light hope shining the 
faces her followers two and half weeks bestowed 
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powerful education upon the corps. The last lesson, the final 
exam, happened the polls, the clinics, the churches, 
and the streets. 

Increasingly past days had taken part overheard 
discussions within the corps about the role the press 
this election what constituted and 
the age-old debate about whether either humanly 
possible, particularly the face tyranny unlike anything 
experienced home. When cleric addressed Aquino 
rally three days before the election seemed posing 
eleventh-hour question over the heads rallygoers, di- 
rectly foreign observers. asked, ‘‘can you 
say you’re nonpartisan issues Many the 
corps thought him during that day, bulletins crackled 
over the gymnasium speakers calling for journalists and 
Namfrel volunteers rush one trouble spot after another. 
Looking weeping nun and student with dark bruises 
his face whose attempts the sanctity 
the ballot’’ had been foiled thugs with clubs and armalite 
rifles, one did not have search for answer the 
question posed that priest three days before. 
than South Africa, Central America, and South America 
and I’ve been all the past said The Orlando 
Sentinel’s Randy Harrison. Other first-timers the Phil- 
ippines, like Bill Buzenberg National Public Radio, cop- 
ied down reports scores violent acts with numb anger. 
five hundred guys get even part this said 
Dick Clever The Seattle Times, after watching busloads 
voters’’ polling precinct, the world 
will know what’s happened here thousand jour- 
nalists got some film their steno books not 
everything, but enough. 

The counting proceeded turgidly the succeeding days, 
procession disappointments. Anyone with smidgen 
sanity knew that Cory Aquino had received least 
percent the nation’s, percent Manila’s, vote. But 
too much money had been spent, too much muscle exerted 
twenty years the Marcos machine had culminated 
that extraordinary but ultimately unsuccessful theft. 

the end, even the millions, perhaps billions, pesos 
could not purchase this nation for Marcos, nor would 
remain stolen, but there was way knowing that 
packed leave own treasury depleted feeling like 
deserter. was Valentine’s Day, and Madame Marcos 
was depicted the news she selected several hundred 
greeting cards give her The media cronies 
had returned business usual. 

for the long Cory’s advisers said. 

will you come back?’’ Filipino friends asked. 
Cory’s inauguration,’’ replied, and laughed. 
returned home, still feeling like deserter. 

Ten days later, Marcos’s soldiers disobeyed his orders 
kill other Filipino soldiers and civilians who had gathered 
Camps Aguinaldo and Crame. They told the president 
was longer welcome their country. Eleven days later 
was apparent that there was not even enough time select 
yellow necktie for Cory’s inauguration, let alone fly 
back. like the rest the world, watched tele- 
vision. the next show, Marcos flew away. 
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Cracking down drugs 


there serious problem the newsroom 
management overreacting? 


eporters the Albuquerque 
Journal tell the story 
colleague who last got 
middle-of-the-night phone call or- 
der from the newspaper’s security staff 
report the office. Drug-sniffing 
dogs, seems, were quivering and 
whimpering the reporter’s locked 
desk. Perhaps the dogs had headaches, 
the story goes, because the drug inside 
was Tylenol. 

Dogs were just prologue the Al- 
buquerque Publishing Company, which 
puts out the Journal and, under joint- 
operating arrangement, The Albuquer- 
que Tribune, Scripps-Howard news- 
paper. Just after midnight January 
this year production employees re- 
turning from break heard the sound 
cars roaring into the parking lot and, 
overhead, the thudding helicopter 
blades. Thirty-nine-year-old president 
and publisher Tom Lang was staging 
drug raid his employees. 

Lang’s security force, working from 
list names compiled earlier 
undercover agent, lined about two 
dozen employees the hallway. These 
people were joined few others who 
had been working the vicinity 
small quantity marijuana which the 
canine patrol had turned that night. 
One time the employees were ac- 
companied the bathroom and ordered 
produce urine samples. few days 
later, which time twenty-seven peo- 
ple had been tested, seventeen were fired 
either for testing drug-positive for re- 
fusing take the urine test. 

was something like you’d see 

Miami says Keith Morlan, pres- 
ident Local 53-N the Graphic Com- 
munications International Union. 
was very 
Michael Hoyt and Mary Ellen Schoonmaker 
are frequent contributors the Review. Both 
were formerly reporters The Record, 
Bergen County, New Jersey. 
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Taking care drugs the workplace, 
Morlan says, What 
objects way they went about 
it. For one thing, this was Monday 
night. Some these guys were off over 
the weekend. What they drank 
something party and was still 
their system? What gives these people 
the right handle your 

Publisher Lang’s point view is, 
course, very different. found one 
truck driver who tested almost off the 
scale marijuana, alcohol, and am- 
were going send out the 
concedes that getting into the 
privacy problem and violating certain 
and says about all 
that. But we’re just not going have 
our organization and have 
somebody maimed killed. I’m not 
concerned about the newsroom those 
people don’t use heavy equipment but 
expect them responsible work. 
The [drug] policy this organization 
you are not going use it. 

lutely,’’ Lang says, probably the 


uddenly, employers everywhere 

seem cracking down 

drugs, and for many reporters 

and editors it’s not just story about 
baseball players nuclear workers but 
one they are right the middle of. From 
the Los Angeles Times The Miami 
Herald, The New York Times the Ma- 
con, Georgia, Telegraph and News, The 
San Diego Union The Kansas City 
Star, journalism’s employers are among 
the leaders the charge against em- 
ployee drug abuse. Publisher Lang’s 
paramilitary style reporters say re- 
quires them wear badges, drink 
their coffee from company-issue no-spill 
cups, and keep the newsroom venetian 
blinds specified angle put the 


controversies that surround this trend 
into extra high relief. But even the 
most sophisticated these journalistic 
institutions there question that won’t 
away: Where does the employee’s 
right privacy end and employer’s 
right clearheaded workforce begin? 

Analyzing workers’ bodily fluids 
not altogether new, even for news- 
papers. The New York Times, for ex- 
ample, has made negative urine test 
condition employment since the early 
1970s. But with the marketing the 
cheaper and easier testing systems that 
became available the beginning the 
1980s, drug testing has become the chief 
weapon the war drugs. March, 
the President’s Commission Orga- 
nized Crime said that drug testing 
throughout much the working popu- 
lation deserved consideration way 
cutting down the demand for drugs 
and reducing organized crime’s profit 
margin. Fortune magazine estimated 
that the percentage companies its 
Fortune 500 list which routinely test em- 
ployees and job applicants had climbed 
from percent percent between 
1982 and 1985. are facing 
the realities drug and alcohol 
says Peter Bensinger, former 
head the federal Drug Enforcement 
Administration. think they’re realiz- 
ing this saving money and 

Bensinger not only predicts rise 
urine testing; he’s force behind it. His 
Chicago-based consulting company ad- 
vises corporations how combat 
drugs and alcohol, and lately he’s been 
advising the communications industry. 
Albuquerque Publishing and the Times 
Mirror Company have been among his 
clients, and new drug and alcohol poli- 
cies other newspapers seem bear 
Bensinger’s stamp. advises pre-em- 
ployment testing sends the right 
signal prospective applicants, and 
all employees’’ and the testing cur- 
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rent employees under certain conditions, 
such after accident, after medical 
treatment for drug alcohol abuse, 
when supervisor feels necessary. 

After Bensinger was asked address 
its executives meeting last summer, 
Times Mirror asked all its properties, 
including Long Island’s Newsday, The 
Dallas Times Herald, and The Hartford 
Courant, draw new drug and al- 
cohol policies. minimum, the com- 
pany asked its newspapers establish 
confidential employee 
grams (and make sure employees’ 
health insurance covered the problems 
substance abuse) and train super- 
visors handling drug and alcohol prob- 
lems. Drug-testing was left optional, and 
far only the Los Angeles Times has 
instituted it. idea not catch 
people, but have safe and productive 
workplace,’’ says Jim Duncan, the 
paper’s director employee relations. 
the same time, says, don’t 
want hire people who show that 
they’ve already got some kind prob- 
lem with The Times’s test al- 
lows low level marijuana. Despite 
that, and despite printed warnings about 
the drug-test requirement the news- 
paper’s employment office and medical 
office, Duncan says that between and 
percent those seeking jobs with the 
company have failed their urine tests 
since the procedure started last Novem- 
ber. Whether prospective reporters, 
opposed non-newsroom employees, 
have failed the test could not learned, 
but, according Times insider, two 
prospective news interns were not hired 
because their urine wasn’t 

There has not been the same sense 
urgency television. Although Capital 
Cities/ABC begins major information 
and referral program ABC this May, 
the other networks not seem 
following this lead. CBS and NBC make 
counseling available but have testing 
policy; Cable News Network has pol- 
icy whatsoever. have reason 
have CNN spokeswoman says. 
Group which owned Westing- 
house and has five stations and 
twelve radio stations, considering test- 
ing applicants. 

One company that has been something 
pioneer this area Storer Com- 
munications, Inc. Miami, which has 
seven stations and about 100 cable 


systems seventeen states. 1984, 
Storer began routinely screening appli- 
cants for drug use and offered its em- 
includes six months’ paid leave, 
with one month full pay. Mark Hayes, 
attorney for Storer, says that major 
drug problems prompted the policy. 
wanted anticipate the problem 
before Hayes says. 


drugs problem the news- 

room? Despite the positive drug 

tests its production facilities, 
reporters Albuquerque say the news- 
reporters Miami, where eighteen pro- 
duction workers were fired January 
1985, some them for drug-related ac- 
tivity. James Naughton, associate man- 
aging editor for news The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, says sees 
drug problem among reporters, but 
has been convinced that one exists 
within the company large. Still, 
hard believe that drug use entirely 
blue-collar phenomenon that soci- 
ety’s habits would bypass the newsroom 
altogether. Bits and pieces evidence 
suggest otherwise. The Nashville Ban- 
ner fired sportswriter and photogra- 
pher this past January for allegedly using 
substances’’ while as- 
signment. CBS television interview 
1984 about his book Wired, Bob 
Woodward The Washington Post said 
had heard rumors that perhaps forty 
people his newspaper use cocaine reg- 
ularly statement probably regrets, 
since the right-wing Accuracy Media, 
Inc. fastened onto like tick). 
abuse increasing, and there 


reason newspapers should 


says David Eisen, director research 
and information for The Newspaper 
Guild. position generally that 
it’s like alcoholism disease. Its vic- 
tims should 

It’s also the Guild’s position that test- 
ing the urine current employees 
matter that must settled the bar- 
gaining table. The union says has less 
leverage over pre-employment testing. 
(The National Labor Relations Board, 
however, case that may relevant 
the issue, recently ruled that Seattle’s 
Lockheed Shipbuilding and Construc- 
tion Company did have bargain with 
its union before implementing certain 


medical tests that could used screen 
prospective employees.) 

Whether employer able im- 
drug testing remains separate 
question from whether good idea. 
There are questions about accuracy, for 
example. 1983, the federal Centers 
for Disease Control, test sixty- 
four drug-testing laboratories that used 
popular marijuana-testing system, 
found percent ratio, 
the result problems with the test itself 
clerical errors. The system’s man- 
ufacturer, Syva Company Palo Alto, 
recommends that positive findings 
confirmed other methods testing 
step that, some experts say, often 
skipped, partly because the backup tests 
are expensive. 1985 CDC check 
thirteen drug-testing labs found per- 
cent false-positive ratio for cocaine and 
far higher ratios for other drugs. 

Even positive test correct, there 
are still questions about what that means. 
The CDC notes that the marijuana test 
can’t show whether person intoxi- 
cated from the drug, only that she 
used within the last few weeks. (Co- 
caine leaves the system more quickly, 
about two three days, leading some 
critics ask testing might not en- 
courage marijuana users switch the 
more dangerous but less detectable 
drug.) This troubles Ellen Weber, at- 
torney for the Legal Action Center, 
nonprofit public interest law firm New 
York that handles employment discrim- 
ination cases for former alcohol and drug 
abusers. may have proved that 
they used off the job some previous 
Weber says, you haven’t 
observed the person, becomes issue 
what employer has right do. 
Does employer have right dictate 
private Weber favors the 
tests only adjunct treatment for 
the drug abuser. are not proper 
tool for she says. 

Some employers who have instituted 
urine tests contend that employee assis- 
tance programs are the true centerpieces 
their programs, and that the drug-test- 
ing component being overemphasized. 
The Miami Herald has pre-em- 
ployment test for drugs, but that’s not 
the complete says Richard 
Capen, Jr., chairman and publisher 
the Miami Herald Publishing Company. 
heart our program education, 
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supervisor training, and medical assis- 
Like the Los Angeles Times, the 
Herald offers free and confidential treat- 
ment. Capen says sensitive the 
civil-liberties criticisms urine testing. 
But, adds, you have serious 
problem like this, you have deal with 
it. someone working with press 
assignment and they are drugs, that’s 


Herald’s new policy, which 

began March does not affect 

those already the job. Yet, 
among reporters, the reaction was 
says Beth Dunlop, architecture 
critic who chairs management-ap- 
pointed grievance group. 
feel it’s the wrong solution problem 
that doesn’t exist, least the news- 
room. Most people feel it’s 
lation civil After the testing 
policy was announced, couple hun- 
dred cups urine-like substance ap- 
peared the newsroom one morning li- 
ned long bank file cabinets 
which sarcastic signs had been taped. 
poem was posted, written the cadence 
the Army and from 
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the perspective newly hired em- 
ployee. the Herald be- 
gan. lost your rights 

half the country has tried 
says Herbert Buchsbaum, re- 
porter the newspaper’s Fort Pierce bu- 
reau. takes such impossible leap 
logic equate drug use with drug 
abuse and the 
adds Carl Hiaasen, Herald 
columnist. are sensitive 
civil liberties issues. Also, who knows 
what will happen later on? What’s the 
difference between pre-employment 
testing and testing those who are al- 
ready 

Hiaasen and others note that Miami 
has been particularly sensitive its rep- 
utation clearinghouse for South 
American drugs, the extent that mem- 
bers the Miami Citizens Against 
Crime, which includes top clergymen 
well business leaders, volunteered 
take urine tests themselves last year. 
there another place the civilized world 
where the Catholic archbishop has ur- 
inate into cup prove he’s 
Hiaasen asked November column. 


Urine testing not the only cause 


tension the new drive against drugs. 


the Baltimore Sun last year, all em- 
ployees got letter about drug and al- 
cohol abuse which company 
spokesman stated, also have the 
right, and will exercise it, examine 
without notice all Company property, in- 
cluding, for example, desks, lockers, 
and cabinets. Although manage- 
ment contended that this issue was not 
negotiable, the company proceeded 
discuss long exchange letters 
with its unions, led the Guild. 
had argument with the fact that al- 
cohol and drugs have place the 
workplace, but questioned the meth- 
says Connie Knox, who leads 
the Guild Baltimore, where she 
assistant editor the paper’s Sunday 
magazine. noted that lot the 
craft union people share lockers, for ex- 
ample. wanted know who would 
the searches, and would union rep- 
resentative hand? felt was 
violation civil rights. desk 
company property, but have personal 
things it. have Guild files, for ex- 
ample. Reporters have 

Knox says that, after exchange 
letters, the issue was put back 
burner, where has remained. She be- 


lieves that the company’s concern was 
serious, and says that just 
raising the issue they accomplished their 

Another cause tension news- 
rooms the feeling the part many 
reporters that harsh ap- 
proach has place business where 
journalist’s integrity must trusted 
every day. 

Last January, Capital Cities/ABC 
considered sending drug-sniffing dogs 
into its newsrooms part test 
stricter anti-drug policy. There were 
three test sites, including The Kansas 
City Star and The Kansas City Times 
Missouri, Fairchild Publications New 
York, and the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Texas. Capital Cities executives cited 
the cocaine-related death one em- 
ployee 1984 reason for stepping 
their program. 

The reporters Missouri learned 
the plan memo from publisher James 
Hale. The image dogs nosing 
around the newsroom seemed funny 
first, says Marquis Shepherd, reporter 
The Kansas City Times’s metro staff. 
the memo was read staff 
meeting, people started Then 
realized wasn’t that 

fact, many reporters were confused 
and offended. For one thing, the memo 
acknowledged that there had not been 
any breach the company’s drug policy 
two years. one knows anyone 
who has had any drug 
Shepherd says. For another, some re- 
porters felt went beyond simple vi- 
olation privacy. speaks volumes 
about their general trust for our profes- 
says Lynn Byczynski, ed- 
ucation reporter for the Times. 
work closely enough with our supervi- 
sors that someone drugs, ed- 
itor would probably know and 
handle professional basis. This 
xind blanket act gives the community 
reason believe that all reporters are 
drug 

The dogs quickly became the subject 
all kinds jokes. Dog biscuits dan- 
gled from the newsroom ceiling, and 
publisher Hale began receive pack- 
ages dog droppings the mail. 
addition, some reporters signed protest 
petition. But the wake nationwide 
publicity, and before the petition could 
sent management, Hale changed 
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his mind. said drug searches 
would conducted the papers’ prop- 
erties until there had been more consul- 
tation between management and 
employees. 

was never love with the idea 
says Michael Waller, former ed- 
itor and vice-president the Kansas 
City papers and now executive editor 
and vice-president The Hartford 
Courant. Bringing them highly 
emotional says. It’s more im- 
portant, believes, help individual 
employees with problems they can 
come back productive workers, rather 
than get rid them. .The relation- 
ship between reporter and editor 
left alone, Waller says, ‘‘until there 
reason suspect 


Capital Cities/ 
ABC has gone ahead with 
information program, 
hanging posters around offices, sending 
brochures drug addiction every em- 
ployee’s home, setting hot line, and 
offering medical assistance and coun- 
seling. John Peterson, executive ed- 
itor Capital Cities’ Shore Line 
Newspapers Connecticut, says, 
the first six weeks, twenty-five 
employees have come forward for treat- 
ment under the new 
Publishers seem arrive the de- 
cision something about drug abuse 
for variety reasons: some are moved 
act specific incidents observa- 
tions; others, apparently, are borne 
along the crest powerful trend. 
Edmund Olson, publisher the Macon 
Telegraph and News, says that added 
drug tests the newspaper’s pre-em- 
ployment physicals last year after hear- 
ing from the doctor who does the 
physicals that such tests were available. 
drug problem the Union-Trib- 
une Publishing Company, which puts 
out The San Diego Union and The Trib- 
une, employee relations director Oliver 
Peter says that management just 
thought urine testing good thing 
have. Every employer has drug 
problem. was good screening 
Philadelphia Newspapers Inc., 
which publishes The Philadelphia In- 
quirer and the Philadelphia Daily News, 
president Sam McKeel took less au- 


tocratic approach. wrote letter 
all empioyees saying that the company’s 
accident rate was higher than average for 
the industry and its absenteeism rate 
twice high the average the com- 
pany’s region. Part that problem, 
McKeel said, must due drugs and 
alcohol, and set management/ 
employee task force come with 
program. Senior vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel James Artz, whom McKeel 
appointed head the task force, says 
the company wants try positive 
approach. We’d love develop pro- 
gram that avoids all that testing, 
locker searches, and forth. Whether 
can not, don’t know. haven’t 
got that point 

may difficult obtain, but 
perspective the task force would benefit 
from one that has been largely ignored 
the national debate over this new em- 
ployers’ offensive against chemical 
abuse the perspective the employee 
with drug problem. 

south Florida broadcast journalist, 
for example, who until recently was 
strongly addicted cocaine, contends 
that the best thing employers can 
set good, confidential employee as- 
sistance program, one that makes eas- 
ier for worker his own 
his employer had had such 
program, the journalist, who was work- 
by, would have sought help earlier. 

was embarrassed and ashamed 
have talk somebody about the 
journalist says. just didn’t care 
anymore. had totally unmanageable 
life and couldn’t goddamn thing 
about it. went boss and said, 
may fire for this, but need 
your They paid for four weeks 
hospital, with salary, and kept 
job. saved life, what value 

The television journalist had picked 
his habit while working the world 
print. can’t remember moment 
joy pleasure from it. would 
the middle work anything else and 
have this incredible urge get 
some cocaine, and Yet the 
addiction allowed quite long grace pe- 
riods without the drug, and that’s one 
reason the journalist argues against test- 
ing employees’ urine. would have 
beat the says. 
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Arthur Howe 
Pulitzer Prize Pulitzer Prize 
National Reporting Feature Photography 


TWO 


For the second year row, Inquirer 
staffers have been awarded two coveted 
Pulitzer Prizes. 

This year are honored that 
Inquirer writer Arthur Howe has been 
recognized for his articles the 
massive mixups the IRS 
processing income tax returns. 

equally pleased that Inquirer 
photographer Tom Gralish’s compelling 
look the city’s street people has 
received such high praise. 

they have brought this newspaper ten 
Pulitzer Prizes since 1975. 


Philadelphia 


Knight-Ridder Newspaper 
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Who dares challenge the giant? 
report from the kingdom the freeways 


RICHARD REINHARDT 


utside the Thrifty Drug Sixth Street and Pine 
Avenue, just across from the offices the Press- 
Telegram downtown Long Beach, California, 
gray-haired man blue jeans and pea-coat 
sizing the headlines the day. 

time-consuming task study the adventures the 
wayward world through the murky peepholes fifteen 
waist-high metal boxes, and the man giving his full 
attention. scrutinizes the Singles Register, the blushing, 
blue-and-crimson face USA Today, and three containers 
stuffed with fresh copies tabloid specializing what 
plates the Community Rental Bulletin, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, and the biweekly bobs like feeding bird 
above the folded pages The Orange County Register, the 
South Bay Daily Breeze, the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
the Los Angeles Times, and The New York Times. last, 
unaware that has become statistic circulation war, 
drops coin the second two boxes reserved for the 
hometown daily, clamps his copy under his arm, and takes 
off the direction the ocean. 

Most southern Californians, like the selective reader 
Pine Avenue, would surprised know that there is, 
indeed, circulation war, Darwinian struggle for survival 
among competing newspapers the great Los Angeles meg- 
alopolis. For decades has been assumed that this mega- 
lopolis, large Connecticut and more populous than 
forty-three the fifty states, totally dominated one 
exceedingly fit newspaper, the Los Angeles Times. Not only 
the Times far the largest circulating daily its own 
extensive territory, the fourth largest the United 
States. the three North American papers that have greater 
circulation, two (USA Today and The Wall Street Journal) 
clearly are national publications, each with number 
regional editions, and the third (the New York Daily News) 
publishes the most crowded turf the United States. 

average weekday, the Los Angeles Times sells more 
than 1,050,000 copies, and Sundays disposes better 
than 1,300,000. The Times huge almost every 


Richard Reinhardt, who has written several books California 
history and politics, teaches newswriting the Graduate School 
Journalism the University California, Berkeley. 


measure advertising, editorial content, number em- 
ployees, number pages, gross revenues, net revenues, 
weight, and girth that hard imagine why any 
competitor would dare challenge it. The very idea 
rival daily attempting survive the domain the Times 
suggests tenuous existence like that small bird living 
leeches picked out the lips crocodile. 

And yet competitors survive, even within the sphere 
this most imperialistic regional newspapers. There are 
throwaways and shoppers, ethnics and undergrounds, en- 
tertainment guides, and defiant little community weeklies. 
Suburban dailies ring the city, not exactly hemming the 
Times, but messing its territory with their racks and trucks 
and bundles paper. 

Some these competitors, like local papers everywhere, 
are little more than delivery systems for shopping-center 
supplements. They survive because they serve function 
the Times cannot fill and does not want fill. But there 
also are the flanks the mighty Times least four 
newspapers that are more than symbiotic crocodile birds. 
They are the Los Angeles Herald Examiner (generally 
known the Herex), Hearst newspaper sinister an- 
cestry; the Long Beach Press-Telegram, homey, substan- 
tial Knight-Ridder paper; The Orange County Register, 
assertive daily belonging the Freedom newspaper chain; 
and the Los Angeles Daily News, erstwhile freebie until 
recently owned the Tribune Corporation Chicago. 
Although all four, put together, not command the cir- 
culation much less the prestige the mighty Times, 
couple them are regarded down Times Mirror Square 
distinctly annoying. 

The threat from the Times’s traditional competitor, the 
Herald Examiner, difficult underestimate. The Herex 
has shriveled over the past two decades from daily cir- 
culation about 730,000 only 237,000, quarter that 
the Times. Nothing has contributed more the Times’s 
reputation for irresistible power than the decline this 
formerly fierce and impudent newspaper. 

During the early 1960s, the Herex enjoyed flicker 
glory the largest evening paper the United States and 
the strongest the Hearst chain. But 1967 its publisher, 
George Hearst, Jr., opted for showdown with the trade 
unions. When The Newspaper Guild, unable negotiate 
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wage increase, struck the Herex December 1967, Hearst 
hired strikebreakers and continued publish. The strike 
went for months, for years. Liberals who had never read 
the Herex announced boycott; union sympathizers stink- 
bombed theaters and broke the windows department 
stores that advertised the Herex. Circulation and adver- 
tising dwindled. Meanwhile, the Times, under the direction 
Otis Chandler, had embarked astonishing course 
self-improvement. The expanded, invigorated paper, vir- 
tually unopposed the second largest market the United 
States, was recruiting huge new staff, winning prizes, 
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reaching out for readers all over southern California. 
After spending six years and more than million fighting 
George Hearst, the exhausted unions suspended the strike. 
The Herex, left with diminished audience scattered thinly 
over the vast Los Angeles landscape, clouded reputation, 
name that sounded like scalp medicine, and the gar- 
gantuan Times for playmate, went searching for friends. 
has represented itself recent years the newspaper 
the entertainment industry, women, young people, 
minorities, the West Side Los Angeles. attract 
subscribers contests (WINGO), giveaways, and 


Aes 


weird, self-deprecating advertising campaign 
newspaper for people who don’t have all day 

The privately owned Hearst Corporation does not pub- 
licize its profits and losses, but can assumed that the 
Herex loses money. last count, had about 170 full- 
time editorial employees; the Times has nearly 1,000. 

One morning last winter, John Lindsay, tall, heavy- 
bodied, bearded man who has been the managing editor 
the Herex for the past four-and-a-half years, was sitting 
alone his office, clipping copy The New York Times 
for editorial ideas. drew chair for his visitor along- 
side the conference table and said with quiet satisfaction 
that the Herald, calls it, has been gaining subscribers 
the past couple years. attributed this large part 
the efforts the circulation and advertising departments 
establish more home delivery routes. 

Why, was asked, would reader choose the Herex 
instead the Times? Lindsay nodded had heard 
that question before. 

heavy and self-consciously comprehensive. Our coverage 
breaking news, given our resources, good. We’ve got 
good op-ed page, little less boring than the Times. 
From political standpoint, we’re bit more populist, 
although that’s tough word define. We’re more pro- 
people, less 

The most difficult problem fighting the Times, said, 
was people the habit reading But the 
the Times gave opportunity 
for competing, local paper succeed really covering 
the city. 

Register The Orange County Register 
exploited the Times’s preoccupation with being national 
newspaper, not concentrating enough being Los An- 
geles paper. like think we’re forcing the Times the 
same way.”’ 

Lindsay smiled though pleased visions the Herex 
and the Register jabbing the flanks the Times with small 
swords. 


Register, published Santa Ana, thirty-five 

miles southeast downtown Los Angeles, 

rammed its stiletto home last year winning 

Pulitzer Prize for its photographic coverage the 

1984 Olympic Games southern California, event the 
Times had recorded suffocating detail. 

For decades the Register was renowned primarily for the 
dogmatic opinions its publisher and its amazing resistance 
good fortune. Firmly ensconced the administrative 
center one the fastest-growing areas population 
North America, the Register managed, year after year, 
gain recognition various lists the Worst Papers 
while gradually losing circulation the in- 
vading Times. 

The owner and publisher the Register from 1935 until 
nis death 1970 was fragile, ninety-four-pound essayist 
named (for Raymond Cyrus) Hoiles. Usually de- 

was characterized his own newspaper some years after 
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his death merely the sort person 
who expressed his dismay with the grossness government 
refusing have anything with it. the words 
one the current editors the paper, Hoiles was sort 
eighteenth-century liberal the kind that would seriously 
question whether you ought own station because 
they’re Time magazine deemed 
him the right Herod.’’ for the political 
environment that Hoiles helped create Orange County, 
was predictably right-wing that Barry Goldwater ob- 
served ruefully after the 1964 presidential election that 
had carried only states and Orange 

The burst population the southeast did not escape 
notice the imperial Times, which established production 
plant Costa Mesa 1968. With separate editorial staff 
more than 100, the Times developed Orange County 


‘The Register 
committed itself 
persuading 
Orange County 
that not 

faceless, 
incoherent urban 
sprawl but one 
the rare counties 
that actually 

has identity’ 


daily that virtually complete makeover the Los An- 
geles paper. the late 1970s, the Register’s edge over the 
Times Orange county was only 38,000, and the gap was 

1979, however, one David Threshie, philosophical 
libertarian himself and the husband granddaughter 
Hoiles, became publisher the Register and set the 
paper course expansion not unlike that the Times. 
Threshie tripled the news staff, quadrupled the budget for 
newsgathering, put $1.8 million into color printing tech- 
nology. (In recent poll editors across the country, the 
Register rated the top, with The Seattle Times, for its 
effective use full color.) 

More important, perhaps, the Register committed itself 
persuading Orange County that not faceless, in- 
coherent, disunited urban sprawl but is, the contrary, one 
the rare counties that actually has identity. The therapy 
consisted occasional feature articles assuring Orange 
County that was unique, not downright loveable 
and, more significantly, massive doses local news. 
1985 the Register added seventeen once-a-week community 
sections for Newport Beach, Leisure World, Anaheim, and 
more than dozen other habitats that only loving land 
developer could tell apart. The weekly tabloids are chock 
full police blotter reports hub 
slicing machine building permits, city council vot- 
ing records, births, marriages, and on-the-street interviews 
about such issues board surfing banned 
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David Steinberg President Newswire, reviews news release with PRN Editorial Director Robert Frump. 1958, Steinberg won the coveted Loeb Award 
for Distinguished Financial Journalism while was editor for the New York Herald Tribune. years later Frump won the 1983 Loeb Award while writer and 
business news editor for the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Newsrooms are the toughest customers. For three decades, we've been 
sending news releases wire newsrooms across the country. And for three 
decades, you've received well. 


know why. We're not just PR. transmit puff. Our roots are 
the news. Like the full text Johnson Johnson Tylenol statements. Union 
Carbide Bhopal. The decision Searle take off the market. the 
earnings statements, good times and bad, for most the Fortune 500 
corporations. 


We've grown bigger years. And better. can show you how 
use your systems computer sort out our releases instant. have 
Offices most major cities. even spawned some imitators. 


But we've never lost touch with our news roots. 
never will. 
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the Wedge?’’ (consensus: no), and the increase 
Laguna Beach parking meter fees affect your shopping hab- 
(consensus: probably not). 

Since 1979, the Register has been able hold the Times 
about 165,000 daily Orange county, while the Register 
itself has pushed 285,000. Bill Thomas, the editor 
the Times, rates the Register far the strongest, outside 
ourselves, this and attributes the paper’s success 
grabbing and holding the role hometown paper. 
decided what they wanted and that’s what took. 
What we’ve done keep pretty firm hold the most 
literate audience, and what we’ve always 

the other end the Santa Ana Freeway, Harvey My- 
man, the Register’s assistant managing editor for news, hails 
the Times ‘‘a wonderful paper compete with. They’re 
good tremendous resources, great strength. Perhaps 
little slow react, lacking some our And, 
adds, way out-of-town. publishing here for about 
year, they decided the big hit Orange. read 
like was written L.A. read New York: ‘An 
inside look L.A.’s Neighbor, Orange’ that kind 

Christian Anderson, the editor whom David Threshie 
recruited from lesser position The Seattle Times 
oversee the invigoration the Register, dotes audience 
research, all which reassures him that Orange dis- 
tinctive place. 

create Orange County paper from scratch every 
day,’’ Anderson says, Times adds some Orange 
County stories paper edited for southern California. 
have helped create Orange County identity for people 
who live here. We’ve made them need the Orange County 


eyond the western border distinctive Orange 
County, the neighboring city Long Beach, 
just twenty miles due south downtown Los An- 
geles, the Press-Telegram has been dutifully spin- 

ning out homespun newspaper for full century. Long 
Beach the second largest city Los Angeles county, 
(381,000 population), and seldom needs reminded 
that has identity and newspaper its own. Back 
the 1920s, when several hundred thousand people from the 
Midwest used gather Bixby Park every winter for the 
lowa Day picnic, Long Beach was known the Seaport 
lowa. During and after World War II, industries moved 
in, and with them came polyglot, multicolored work 
force. recent years, new thousands Hispanic immi- 
grants and southeast Asians Cambodians, Thais, Viet- 
namese have joined the gang. The realm, with 
about million population, includes Compton (largely 
black), Gardena (strongly Japanese), Lakewood (mostly 
white face and collar), and the cosmopolitan, working- 
class port San Pedro all told, eighteen diverse com- 
munities within radius about fifteen miles the plant 
Sixth Street and Pine Avenue. With sales 126,518 
copies daily and 134,827 Sundays, the P-T claims 
reach percent the potential readers within its reach. 
The Times gets fewer than percent the newspaper 


buyers the sphere influence, and the Herex 
mere percent. 

Most days, the like journalism textbook how 
find the hometown angle every news event. Last year, 
the anniversary V-J Day, the paper sent one its 
columnists tour the South Pacific and the resulting 
series articles gave strong impression that World War 
was struggle between the Empire Japan and the men 
Long Beach. reporting the disastrous launch the 
space shuttle Challenger last January, the carried full 
wire service reports and pictures, but augmented them with 
double page interviews and photographs people who 
had worked components the spacecraft local aero- 
space companies. enterprising staff reporter dug the 
headline news that one the astronauts, Ronald McNair, 
had been the 1984 graduation speaker high school 
neighboring Compton. 

very serious public-service journalism, but all 
the time deliberately make the paper warm and per- 
sonal says Larry Allison, the executive editor. 
the Times feels compelled put out the historical 
page one, will emphasize the human story, the local 

This difference outlook would seem guarantee 
peaceful unequal co-existence between the Times and the 
Press-Telegram. Indeed, Bill Thomas, the Times, says 
amiably, Beach just sits there like pocket, where 
we’ve never been very strong and aren’t now. They’re not 
threat us, and don’t seem threaten 

But the Press-Telegram the last year has lost 
some its friendly hometown readers and, hemmed 
rivals, has obvious area expansion. the east 
Orange County and the muscular Register, the north the 
Times, the west and south the Pacific Ocean. the 
sort Dungeons and Dragons predicament that can force 
newspaper turn mean. 

situation Allison says. the 
Register, very short period time, becomes good, 
competitive paper, bigger player. The Daily News pops 
almost literally pops and becomes major 
player, too. The [Torrance] Breeze becomes major factor 
the L.A. basin. You’ve got increasing competition for 
this ten-million-person market, and you slice the ad- 
vertising budget for the whole Los Angeles basin, some- 
one’s going lose.”’ 


the San Fernando Valley, beyond the Santa 
Monica Mountains, the Daily News, the pop-up 
competitor, recently has shown winsome incli- 
nation get folksy the Press-Telegram and 
pushy the Register. Launched 1911 The Van 
Nuys News, throwaway published job printing shop 
great, empty highway running north into the vast plain 
that everyone southern California simply calls Val- 
the paper developed into free community bulletin 
tossed doorsteps Sherman Oaks, North Hollywood, 
Encino, and other growing villages. called itself The Val- 
ley News and Green Sheet, name which few old 


timers still remember it. continued 
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The Lexington Herald-Leader 
Jeffrey Marx and Michael York 


The 1986 Pulitzer Prize for General News Reporting 
The Miami 
Edna Buchanan 


The 1986 Pulitzer Prize for Investigative Reporting 


The 1986 Pulitzer Prize for News Photography 
The Miami 
Michel duCille and Carol Guzy 


The 1986 Pulitzer Prize for Feature Photography 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, 

Tom Gralish 


The 1986 Pulitzer Prize for National Reporting 
The Philadelphia 
Arthur Howe 


The 1986 Pulitzer Prize for Feature Writing 
St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch, 
John Camp 


The 1986 Pulitzer Prize for International Reporting 


BEEN HONOR 
WIN JUST ONE. 


deeply honored have won unprecedented seven Pulitzer Prizes. 
are proud our winners. well six other Knight-Ridder finalists. 
And the exceptional work being done all our newspapers every day 
This continuing commitment excellence has the total 
Pulitzers awarded newspapers and journalists 39. 


©1986 Knight-Ridder Newspapers Inc. 


San Jose Mercury News 
Lewis Simons, Pete Carey and Katherine Ellison 
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For sixty years, The Valley News prospered no- 
tices, food store ads, and classifieds, fattening along with 
the land speculators and building contractors who were mak- 
ing the Valley boom. 1973, the Tribune Company 
bought the publication for something over $25 million and 
set about turning first into daily and then, 1982, into 
entirely paid-circulation challenger the dominance 
the Times. 

the first eight years the Tribune’s regime, the Daily 
News cut its free circulation half and doubled its number 
paying customers. spite this difficult transformation, 
the paper made impressive gains circulation: from 
132,936 1983 150,403 1985. The owners brought 
seasoned publisher, Byron Campbell, from Chicago, 
and experienced editor, Tim Kelly, who had held man- 
agerial jobs with papers owned the Times Mirror Cor- 
poration Dallas and Denver. Under Campbell and Kelly, 
the Daily News substantially increased its staff editors, 
photographers, and reporters. They issued each day’s paper 
four zoned editions, added Parade, separate business 
section, and weekly business tabloid. And, the as- 
sumption that whatever flies Habra and Hawaiian 
Gardens will also take wing Tarzana and Woodland Hills, 
they started fourteen weekly sections. 

the formula was familiar, the content was unique 
not Orange, not Angeleno, but pure Valley: ENCINO MAN 
WRITES SONG, SUNLAND-TUJUNGA GIRLS HELICOPTER 
CRASH, WOODLAND HILLS CHAMBER COMMERCE PLANS 
SPELLING BEE. 

can the hometown Tim Kelly said. 
live here, work here. Our kids school 

The ‘‘here’’ the San Fernando Valley might strike 
outsiders seamless web virtually indistinguishable 
towns stretching over thousands acres featureless desert 
the base the murky brown mountains. Kelly, how- 
ever, sense identity here. you’re out 
state, you may say, ‘I’m from Los you’re 
southern California, you’ll say, ‘the And you’re 
the Valley, say Encino Northridge whatever. 

The success the Daily News converting paid 
daily clearly alarmed the Times, which started full-scale 
Valley edition October 1984. With staff fifty, has 
its Own news section seven days week, special sports 
section five days week, and Valley business section and 
feature section once week. Last year, the Times 
opened $96 million printing plant, out near the wild fron- 
tier Chatsworth, the northwestern edge the Valley. 

Last December, the Tribune Corporation, having bought 
television station Los Angeles, was compelled fed- 
eral regulations sell the Daily News. The price was set 
more than $100 million, although was obvious that the 
paper, which crowded into seven small buildings 
side street Van Nuys, would need additional millions 
new plant and equipment. The buyer, who came during 
the final weeks two-tiered auction, was Jack Kent 
Cooke, owner the Washington Redskins and former as- 
sociate the Canadian publisher Roy Thomson, Lord Fleet. 
paid $176 million. 


Even southern California standards, the Valley, with 
its affluent and growing population (around million), 
nice piece real estate, and the Times not prepared 
cede upstart paper that not particularly handsome, 
well-edited, complete. 

all battleground far we’re says 
Kelly. ‘‘Our one and only goal surpass the Times 
circulation. sell for dollar seventy-five week, they 
cost two fifty. Price has gotten factor. 
head head with them, day after day. You win some, you 
lose some. Today, beat them day two their 
four lead stories. And happen think did better job, 

Down the Times, the prevailing opinion the Daily 
News verges contempt. Times reporters writing about 
the sale the paper always referred Van Nuys- 
based Daily suburban paper Van 
reporting the sale, they emphasized Cooke’s 
career sports impresario, downplayed his experience 
media. 

can see why the Times might dislike us,’’ Kelly says, 
funny little paper that used printed green paper. 
doesn’t reflect well them have compete with us. 
think they’d prefer doing other things than fighting 
their own 


becoming and, more significantly, 
national and even international ambition the Times 
has, indeed, opened areas within its vast and loosely 


held empire that are vulnerable the inroads papers 


that claim speak more intimately and for their readers. 


Few these so-called papers are locally owned, 
however, and most them are written, edited, and managed 
men and women from other parts the country. The 
Daily News, despite its professed devotion the Valley, 
(like the Register) peculiarly lacking precise location 
its own. The masthead does not specify its place 
publication simply the Daily News. And its editorial 
and op-ed pages, like those innumerable other allegedly 
local American newspapers, are eclectic display opin- 
ion and analysis from the services The Washington Post, 
The New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, the McClatchy 
News Service. Still, editors like Tim Kelly, they are 
closer the home ground than the Times will ever be. 

look the front page the Times and you know 
what the Times wants. wants perceived the best 
newspaper the country. just want the best paper 
the 

And there is, the Daily News somewhere, along with 
fifteen other papers those irritating metal racks lined 
along Spring Street the very doorway the Times. Nei- 
ther alone nor league are they strong enough leap out 
and wrestle with the giant; but their very existence 
reminder that success, endure, must renewed each day 
dawn. 

Presumably, the editors and the publisher the Los An- 
geles Times are able ponder that homily without faltering 
they stroll past the row newsracks their way the 
bank. 
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running out 


for network 


With Winnebago 
and ‘dish,’ 

local 

can cover the world 
its own 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND 


tan Turner and Ruth Spencer 

make their living the anchors 

for KSTP-TV’s Eyewitness 

News Minneapolis-St. Paul. what 

were they doing last November anchor- 

ing President Reagan’s speech before 
joint session Congress? 

The president was addressing Con- 
gress and the nation only hours after 
winding his first summit meeting with 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev. 
Marine helicopter landed Capitol 
Hill and Reagan made his way the 
rostrum the well the House Rep- 
resentatives, Turner and Spencer, seated 
the KSTP newsroom, gave viewers 
running narrative. 

the conclusion the speech, 
KSTP had its own analysts hand. Har- 
lan Cleveland, former State Depart- 
ment official now the Humphrey 
Institute the University Minnesota, 
and John O’Neill, state adjutant the 
Minnesota Veterans Foreign Wars 
and member the conservative lob- 
bying group Peace Through Strength, 
discussed the president’s message. The 
Strategic Defense Initiative, Cleveland 
said one point, seeks Met- 
rodome over reference the Min- 
neapolis sports stadium. 

KSTP then returned Washington 
for interviews with members the Min- 
nesota congressional delegation. Assem- 
bled the steps the Capitol, the 


William Drummond acting professor 
the University California’s Graduate 
School Journalism Berkeley and reports 
from the San Francisco area for National 
Public Radio. 
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lawmakers had more than arms control 
their minds. Referring upcom- 
ing football game between the Univer- 
sity Minnesota and the University 
they cheered the Hawk- 
before settling down discuss 
U.S.-Soviet relations. 

Finally, round out its coverage with 
live reactions the speech, KSTP sent 
its Winnebago van, 
equipped with satellite dish, out 
Winthrop, farming community south- 
west Minneapolis. time you 
talk, things turn out better,’’ one farmer 
said the summit meeting.) 


KSTP ABC affiliate and could 
have gone with the network coverage 
the presidential address Peter Jen- 
nings, George Will, Sam Donaldson, 
and the rest the veteran ABC News 
correspondents and Washington-based 
analysts. That the station chose 
preempt the network exemplifies new 
daring, bordering hubris, that 
spreading among the country’s approx- 
imately 700 network-affiliated television 
stations. For years, big-city news 
operations, flush with huge amounts 
advertising revenue, have showcased 
their highly promoted anchors dis- 


Lb 
> 


patching them national 
and international stories. Now, with 
even bigger budgets, more airtime fill, 
and more sources news available 
them, many local news directors are be- 
ginning believe that the network news 
divisions have outlived their usefulness. 
the general manager came and 
said, give you ten million dol- 
lars next year and we’re going drop 
NBC Nightly News. Can and should 
we?’ say yes both says 
Robert Hodierne, associate news direc- 
tor KRON-TV, the NBC affiliate 
San Francisco. 

One reason Hodierne would find 
easy abandon NBC that KRON has, 
effect, affiliated itself with another 
network. Like KSTP, KRON partner 
Conus, news cooperative owned 
consortium local stations around the 
country. Founded 1984 Hubbard 


Broadcasting, which owns KSTP, 
Conus works much like the Associated 
Press. Each day, its thirty-four members 
send raw video footage and finished re- 
ports satellite Conus master control 
Minneapolis, which feeds them back 


THE ELECTRONIC BEAT 


out affiliates. Washington bureau 
provides live coverage all major ad- 
dresses, briefings, and news confer- 
ences, well facilities enabling 
member stations interview sources 
satellite. The bond thus formed between 
local stations often takes precedence 
over their network affiliations. Last Feb- 
ruary, for instance, when northern Cal- 
ifornia was flooded after torrential rains, 
reports KRON, NBC affiliate, 
were broadcast KSTP, ABC af- 


CJR/Gil Eisner 


filiate. are stations from all the 
networks involved Conus,’’ says 
KSTP news director Scott Goodfellow, 
think that the attitude many 
them would be, something big hap- 
pens the market, help Conus mem- 
bers 

Conus not the only alternative 
source news now available local 
stations. Newsfeed, headquartered 
New York and Philadelphia, the larg- 
est about half dozen such syndicated 
news services. Run Westinghouse’s 
Group owner five local stations, 
Newsfeed has over eighty participating 
stations. Stations put their program ma- 
terial the satellite and they can take 
anything they like off it. Last year Bos- 
ton member station sent its own crew 
cover the installation American 
cardinal the Vatican. That same report 
appeared KPIX San Francisco. 
had material that literally did 
not have pay anything says Ar- 
thur Kern, KPIX’s former vice-president 
and general manager. 

addition groups such News- 
feed and Conus, many direct, over-the- 
counter services distribute video footage 
and finished reports stations sat- 
ellite. Cable News Network has signed 
many broadcast stations and the Trib- 
une Company’s Independent Network 
News now provides international 
news service both independent sta- 
tions and network affiliates. 

decade ago, such news services 
would not have been abie find enough 
customers support themselves. Back 
then, most local news shows broadcast 
network affiliates lasted either thirty 
minutes hour. Each afternoon, 
service their affiliates, the network 
news divisions would distribute raw 
video that day’s top national in- 
ternational stories, often saving the best 
pictures for their own evening news 
shows. local station wanted run 
national international story, most 
were fashion the network- 
supplied footage into short piece nar- 
rated the station anchor. 

But local news broadcasts became 
the stations’ chief source revenue, ex- 
panding two hours even two and 
half hours daily, the need for inexpen- 
sive, well-produced news stories grew 
rapidly. Coincidentally, the advent in- 
expensive satellite technology made the 
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networks’ position the exclusive pur- 
veyors world and national news ob- 
solete. These days, local stations often 
broadcast extensive reports the day’s 
major stories long before the network 
evening news shows come the air. 
aresult, many station managers are 
beginning question whether the net- 
works’ evening news worth broad- 
casting. many major cities thirty- 
second spot 6:30 7:00 the eve- 
ning can sell for much $2,000. 
Multiply that sixteen and you will 
have idea the money local station 
could make single day dropping 
the network evening news. the 
networks make their product appreciably 
and dramatically superior, doubt 
there’s much future for network 
says Fred Friendly, profes- 
sor emeritus Columbia’s Graduate 
School Journalism and former pres- 
ident CBS News. Similarly, former 
CBS Morning News anchor Bill Kurtis, 
who now works for WBBM Chicago, 
says thinks there’s room for just one 
national evening news show and that 
Dan Rather likely the last an- 
chorman the national level. 


Ithough network executives say 
that reports the imminent 
death network news are 

greatly exaggerated (it’s 
and kind silly says NBC News 
president Lawrence Grossman), they 
recognize the competitive threat posed 
their affiliates and have recently taken 
steps combat it. 

first step, ABC and CBS have 
beefed their affiliate news depart- 
ments and now provide local stations 
with more raw news reports than ever 
before. NBC, affiliates receive over 
two hours video each day and the 
choice footage longer held for ex- 
clusive use NBC Nightly News. 
addition, NBC facilitating the ex- 
change program material national 
rather than regional basis. ABC and 
CBS, for their part, are helping their af- 
filiates acquire satellite technology and 
have organized regional news coopera- 
tives that stations can swap stories. 
Last year, ABC announced that would 
pay half the estimated $360,000 cost 
satellite-equipped van for each 
fifty affiliates. July, six ABC re- 
gional news cooperatives will place 


nationwide, giving affiliates access 
more than 100 news and sports stories 
day. ‘‘The fact that doing this 
help ourselves and help our 
says Don Dunphy, Jr., ABC’s vice-pres- 
ident news services. have 
other options reference such rival 
news suppliers Conus and Newsfeed]. 
They would take advantage 

Basically, the networks’ strategy 
seems become the primary sup- 
plier their affiliates regional, na- 
tional, and international material, with 
the hope ultimately becoming the ex- 
clusive supplier. They want create de- 
pendence through generosity. 

the three networks, NBC appears 
the most aggressive about posi- 
tioning itself for the future. Last year, 
the network announced that was start- 
ing twenty-four-hour cable news ser- 
vice, direct competition with Cable 
News Network, that would serve 
major outlet and resource for NBC’s af- 
filiates. The plan collapsed when NBC 
began negotiating acquire CNN, but 
NBC’s Lawrence Grossman says has 
not given the idea cable news 
channel. got the stuff; need 
more outlets for says. 

This past February, Grossman floated 
the idea replacing NBC Nightly News 
with ninety-minute 
combining local and network reports. 
Officials the network say the idea 
speculative, but the plan were 
through would probably resemble the 
arrangement between the network and 
local stations NBC’s Today show. 
The network would broadcast segments 
set length, giving local stations the 
option cutting fill one more 
segments with their own reports. 

Although the plan links the network 
more closely its affiliates and meets 
NBC’s need expand, observers say 
will never get the approval local af- 
filiates, who would expected give 
even more their air time (and 
revenue) than they now. wheel 
[the kind thing would consider] 
were trying guarantee need for 
network news says Charles 
Duicher III, general manager Conus. 
very much defensive 

addition, the wheel would force the 
affiliates’ star anchors share the stage 
with their network counterparts. Bill 
Kurtis, the star anchor WBBM Chi- 


cago, says respects and admires Tom 
Brokaw. ‘‘But why need Tom 
read the intro piece from Europe? 
Give the piece. read the 


network news organization 
the future will all likelihood 
take its cue from Cable News Net- 
work round-the-clock service pro- 
viding not just correspondent reports but 
also unedited, uncut feeds for those af- 
filiates that want package their own 
reports. will the equivalent wire 
service for television, giant coopera- 
tive with member stations swapping sto- 
ries satellite. Increasingly, the 
survival the network evening news 
will depend the quality and depth 
its reporting. KSTP’s coverage Rea- 
gan’s address Congress was ad- 
venturous step for local station but 
also served reminder how un- 
sophisticated local station coverage can 
be. Forced fill time before the presi- 
dent arrived, local anchors Stan Turner 
and Ruth Spencer were less than bril- 
liant. sure all our fellow citi- 
zens will interested what has 
Turner said, referring Reagan.) 
After the speech, the guest analysts 
Minneapolis were only marginally in- 
formative, seeming not that familiar 
with the issues being discussed. 
There’s question that the center 
gravity television news innovation has 
shifted from the networks the affili- 
ates. But reflecting the number 
national debates that have been pro- 
foundly influenced network cover- 
age, one can’t help but wonder local 
stations are ready for their new respon- 
sibilities. Apart from the question 
journalistic sophistication, there the 
question whether cov- 
erage national and foreign news will 
deprive viewers valuable context and 
perspective. The Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings, the civil rights struggle, the war 
Vietnam how would such events have 
been handled left the news judgment 
affiliates who tailored their coverage 
worse, the networks have functioned 
during the past thirty years tremen- 
dous force for shaping the national con- 
sensus. The trend toward localizing 
national news coverage likely make 
consensus divisive issues increas- 
ingly difficult. 
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so, you’re not alone. 53% all Courant; The Morning Call 

institutions. Popular Science; Outdoor Life; Golf 

This one the major findings Magazine; Ski Magazine; The Sporting 
public’s attitudes toward the press. Times Mirror Stations: 

was commissioned Times Mirror KDFW, Dallas; KTBC, Austin; 
and carried out The Gallup Organiza- investigation’s major findings ads St. Louis; WVTM, Birmingham (AL). 
tion. Gallup pollsters conducted over and public meetings, and repeat Times Mirror Cable: 

4000 interviews; talked with people regularly. Fifty cable systems serve 300 com- 
individually and groups; and revis- can stay touch, and stay munities northeastern, western 
ited 1000 them double check key connected. and southwestern states. 

findings. tell what you think Times Mirror Book Publishing: 

Nothing like had ever been done you think the press sheep Matthew Bender Co., law books; 
before. clothing? like know. C.V. Mosby and Year Book Medical Pub- 

Why did Write our Chairman, Robert Erburu, lishers, medical books; Harry 
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panies, have know exactly how Who are tional, training programs. 
the public views the press...and prior own the media listed below. 
studies haven’t dug deep enough terms sales, rank 139th among you’d like know more about us, 
tell us. Fortune magazine’s 500 largest U.S. contact Donald Kellermann, Vice 

Second, because enables industrial companies. terms net President, Public Affairs, Times Mirror, 
engage you dialogue that promises income, 79th. Times Mirror Square, Los Angeles, 
strengthen the absolutely vital rela- 90053, (213) 972-3946. 
tionship between the public and the Times Mirror Newspapers: He’s also the man contact 
press. Los Angeles Times; Newsday; Dallas like summary our investigation’s 
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From Adelaide 
Raymond 


How the tale 

missing woman 
led explosive 
New York 
and Chicago 


BERNARD McCORMICK 


Whatever happened Adelaide? 

was just offhand question, ut- 
tered woman Fort Lauderdale two 
years ago. But raised thousand more 
questions now being asked Chicago 
and New York. 

The woman, journalist named Mar- 
garet Walker, was asking about her 
friend Adelaide Stiles, who had disap- 
peared one day 1975. Investigative 
reporter Gaeton Fonzi heard the question 
and thought sounded like good title 
for magazine article. was working 
for Miami/South Florida magazine the 
time and was looking for story could 
knock off hurry. The mysterious 
disappearance Adelaide Stiles had in- 
herent drama suspected murder that 
had never been solved. 

Fonzi remembered the case. 1977 
had been major stockholder and 
contributing editor Fort Lauderdale’s 
Gold Coast magazine when had pub- 
lished story about white-collar crime. 
The piece described how man named 
Michael Burnett had become romanti- 
cally involved with Stiles, lonely 
woman her sixties who had inherited 
some money but tended exaggerate 
her wealth. She was last seen leaving for 
vacation with Burnett the Florida 
Keys and London. 

When Adelaide Stiles did not return 
Fort Lauderdale, Gold Coast re- 
ported, her friends began asking ques- 
tions. Burnett told them that had 
decided not Europe and assumed 
that Adelaide had gone ahead her 
Bernard McCormick, former publisher 
Gold Coast magazine, longtime free- 
lance writer who lives Florida. 
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own. The story had dramatic denoue- 
ment: Adelaide’s money had disap- 
peared along with Adelaide, and 
Michael Burnett turned out Mi- 
chael Raymond, accomplished swin- 
who would later connected the 
disappearances two other South Flor- 
ida residents and who had been given his 
new name the Justice Department 
after working informer. 

Gaeton Fonzi had not done any work 
the 1977 Gold Coast story. But 
knew that Raymond had never been ar- 
rested connection with the disappear- 
ance Adelaide Stiles. When Margaret 
Walker brought her name seven years 


New York Daily News 


later, Fonzi thought the case might make 
for interesting little follow-up piece. 

That interesting little piece led Fonzi 
what has become one the biggest 
political corruption stories years. 
front-page headlines have revealed 
widening network bribery and extor- 
tion, former Chicago policeman and 
the borough president Queens, New 
York, have committed suicide and doz- 
ens politicians Chicago and New 
York are drenched sweat. New York 
Daily News columnist Jimmy Breslin 
calls greatest municipal scandal 
this city since Jimmy Walker was 

The investigation that Fonzi started 
the fall 1984 and hoped knock off 
hurry ended lasting more than 


year. Fort Lauderdale police told him 
that Michael Raymond was serving time 
for securities fraud. But Fonzi learned 
that Raymond was not prison. had 
been paroled after serving unusually 
short portion his thirteen-year sen- 
tence. Fonzi looked deeper and soon re- 
alized was facing coverup. Each 
time came close obtaining file 
Raymond, was snatched away some 
invisible hand. learned that had 
been arrested Nashville suspected 
burglary 1984 and had been convicted 
when called the judge find out when 
would sentenced, the clerk told 
the file was 

Since Raymond’s conviction had con- 
stituted parole violation, why was 
still out the street? Knowing that Ray- 
mond had the past acted FBI 
informant, Fonzi made connection. 
was obvious [the FBI] was using him 
says. 

Having idea where Raymond was 
operating, Fonzi called local FBI press 
spokesman Miami, expecting the typ- 
ical About week later, 
however, Fonzi was visited Edward 
Hegarty, special agent Chicago, 
where, Hegarty informed Fonzi, Ray- 
mond was the principal undercover link 
major Abscam-type sting operation. 
the representative company bid- 
ding for lucrative city fee-collection con- 
tracts, Raymond was wining and dining 
and bribing local politicians and 
city officials. 


garty, upon hearing that Fonzi was 

the story, may have overesti- 
mated the danger the reporter’s investi- 
gation posed the FBI 
During their first conversation, Hegarty 
told Fonzi that remembered his name 
from Philadelphia the 1960s, when 
Fonzi had made headlines with string 
exposés published Philadelphia 
magazine. may have thought 
had more than really says 
Fonzi. ‘‘What really made him nervous 


retrospect, Fonzi believes that He- 
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like this the New York Times real-estate 
section could the first clue for most people that 
the United Nations facing the biggest crisis its 
history—not Ethiopia Lebanon, Afghanistan 
the Falklands, but right here New York. 


The world organization itself out cash. 
current projections hold, the set bank- 
rupt October. 


How did the emergency come about? Half 
member nations are arrears their annual dues— 
the tune $177 million, the latest reckoning. 
Some are holding back money for political reasons, 
because they object specific activity, countries 
did the 1950s over Mideast peacekeeping force, 
and over the Congo operation the 1960s. Most, 
however, have just fallen increasingly behind their 
payments since the onset the global recession. 


Compounding this situation the weakening the 
dollar, which may cost the some $30 million 
foreign exchange losses, and the cumulative effect 
series recent United States actions (primarily, 

December 1985 appropriations cut, the Gramm- 
Rudman Act, and the Kassebaum and Sundquist 
Amendments). all these are applied, much 

$100 million will cut from the contribution 
this year. The the first country ever decide 
unilaterally lower its dues, action that even the 
Reagan Administration has indicated may run counter 
its legal obligations under the Charter. 


The not big news story—particularly this 
country, where gets less coverage than anywhere 
the world. Most news items are about the political 
confrontations the Security Council seeks defuse, 
even though 85% the system’s total budget 
goes for global economic, social, and humanitarian— 
not political—activities. But the eradication small- 
pox, the World Weather Watch, the operations 
the Universal Postal Service not make good copy. 


The cash crisis applies the regular budget, which 
pays for the nuts and bolts running the organiza- 
tion, and comes from the assessment imposed the 
General Assembly each member (on the basis 
GNP). That operating budget amounts $800 
million year—less than that the New York City 
Police Department. 


$177-million shortfall, projected approach $300 
million before the year out, means that soon, with 
little time for responsible analysis systematic over- 
haul, programs will cut, projects will delayed, 
and finally, the lights could out. Ironically, the in- 
come the community generates New York (in 
goods and services, real estate, tourism, etc.) amounts 
more than $800 million annually, earning the 
the title “New York’s fourth biggest industry.” 
This more than three times the $210 million the 
expected pay each year. It’s about third 

the cost Trident submarine. 


Meanwhile, the position fed the cynical 
efforts reactionary political groups, like the Heri- 
tage Foundation, undermine confidence the very 
concepts multilateralism and international com- 
munity. steady campaign disinformation has 
been fed lawmakers and the media: The cor- 
rupt; its mismanagement development funds 
responsible for the African food crisis; its library 

“den spies” that exists circulate Soviet propa- 
ganda. With these allegations comes stream facts 
and figures, most them false and misleading, 

few which find their way into the press. 


who work for the are painfully aware also 
the misimpressions that exist about us. Secretariat 
employees are often confused with diplomats and 
thought enjoy their privileges and tax exemptions. 


fact, pay our sales taxes and our parking tickets, 


and those who are citizens have resident 
status pay all federal, state, and local income taxes 
our salaries and pensions—which are, the way, 
lower than those our Foreign Service counter- 
parts. 


The United Nations reflects the world that created it: 
far from perfect, but feel that the solution 
not abolish cripple the organization but sup- 
port constructive approach improve its efficiency 
and effectiveness. think it’s time tell the real 
story—before it’s too late. 


you would like further information from the 
financial emergency, staff issues, contact 
the Staff Committee, Room 525, United Nations, 
New York, 10017; call (212) 
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was that knew Raymond had been ar- 
rested Nashville. Nobody knew that 
been arrested and wasn’t jail, they 
would have suspected 

March 1985, agent Hegarty met 
with Fonzi, his editors, and the publisher 
Miami/South Florida magazine. He- 
garty asked them hold Fonzi’s story 
until the investigation Chicago was 


break the story before 


then, Hegarty said, might endanger Ray- 
mond and the FBI agents working the 
case. didn’t give damn about Ray- 
mond, but didn’t want see any FBI 
guys get Fonzi says. agreed 
hold his story. return for his co- 
operation, Hegarty promised Fonzi 
exclusive when the story the sting op- 
eration broke and pledged cooperate 
with Florida police reopening the in- 
vestigations the disappearance 
Adelaide Stiles and the two others. 
was extraordinary deal. And when 
finally received several lengthy briefings 
from Vincent Connelly, assistant United 
States attorney for the northern division 
Illinois, Fonzi realized that was 
top huge story. addition the 
Florida disappearances, there were Ray- 
mond’s long, and concurrent, careers 
criminal and FBI informer, and 
the Chicago sting operation. 

then, however, Fonzi’s investi- 
gation had dragged for months and 
his editors Miami/South Florida were 
growing impatient. When Fonzi finally 
handed manuscript, the 35,000- 
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word draft was much longer than Miami/ 
South Florida was prepared publish. 
After delay seven months, 10,000- 
word version appeared the magazine’s 
January 1986 issue. Fonzi considered 
this version heavily edited that re- 
fused attach his usual by-line. Instead, 
the credit read Gaeton 


the meantime, Fonzi had been 
searching for wider audience. 
producer Minutes passed (and 

later apologized). Washingtonian, tor 
which Fonzi had written the past, also 
turned him down. Then Fonzi called 
New York Daily News editor Gil Spen- 
cer. The company Raymond was work- 
ing for Chicago Systematic 
Recovery Service, Ltd. was based 
New York and held several contracts 
with the city collect outstanding park- 
ing tickets and other overdue accounts. 
Although the FBI’s 
cused almost exclusively Chicago, 
Fonzi knew there was New York angle 
the story. 

Spencer, who had been editor the 
Philadelphia Daily News before moving 
New York, had worked with Fonzi 
Philadelphia suburban daily the 
1950s and had watched his career de- 
velop Philadelphia magazine. 
has always been hero Spen- 
cer says. knew said had 
good story, would probably like it. 
jumped into the story, and then had 


January the Daily News trum- 
peted the results Fonzi’s investigation 
its front page (SLAY SUSPECT DEALS 
FOR FBI). Inside, the News devoted four 
pages the sordid history the 
perstar con and the protection 
had received from the FBI. Three 
days later, Queens borough president 
Donald Manes was found bleeding his 
car, his wrist and ankle slashed with 
knife. (Two months later, second su- 
icide attempt was successful.) Jan- 
uary 14, Geoffrey Lindenauer, the 
deputy director New York’s Parking 
Violations Bureau and close friend 
Manes, was charged with having ac- 
cepted $5,000 bribe from Systematic 
Recovery Service, the first what 
would become series revelations ex- 
posing hundreds thousands dollars 
bribes and other municipal corruption. 
Without Fonzi, Spencer says, the story 
wouldn’t have broken for months. 
started the whole damn thing New 
says. 

Fonzi has since signed with the 
Chicago Tribune corre- 
spondent, helping coordinate the 
paper’s investigation into the scandal 
there. Florida, police have reopened 
the investigations into the three disap- 
pearances linked Michael Raymond. 
One these days, they may even dis- 
cover what happened 
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Florida reporter 
Gaeton Fonzi and 
his biggest story. 
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The Time machine 


The World Time Inc.: 

The Intimate History Changing 
Enterprise 1960-1980 

Curtis Prendergast with Geoffrey 
Colvin 

Atheneum. 590 pp. $25 


The Fanciest Dive: 

What Happened When the Media 
Empire Time/Life Leaped Without 
Looking into the Age High-Tech 
Christopher Byron 

Norton Company. 280 pp. 
$16.95 


JOHN BROOKS 


third volume Time Incor- 
venture corporate autobiogra- 
phy, written and edited platoons 
editorial people from the company, os- 
tensibly the same manner they would 
treat some other subject covers the 
years 1960-80. less interesting than 
the first two volumes, Robert 
son, which covered 1923-41 and 1941- 
60, respectively. With due credit 
son, who did his job admirably, the 
reason may that the more recent 
period Time Inc. was less interesting 
company, least from journalistic 
point view, principally be- 
cause the absence from most the 
scene Henry Luce, its dedicated, 
eccentric, brilliant, evangelical, some- 
times bigoted co-founder and longtime 
editor-in-chief, who died heart at- 
tack 1967. 

True enough, the sixties and seventies 
were eventful years Time Inc., and 
Messrs. Prendergast and Colvin have 
plenty relate. Those years roughly 
marked the managing editorship the 
flagship magazine, Time, Henry An- 
atole Grunwald, who gave much 
more liberal flavor than had ever had 
before (interestingly, since 


John Brooks staff member The New 
Yorker and the author many books. 


younger man had been certified con- 
servative). They saw Luce’s shoes filled 
conlly, capably, and with certain flair 
new editor-in-chief, Hedley Don- 
ovan, and the business end run most 
businesslike way chairman Andrew 
Heiskell. They saw the end (in 1972) 
the once-fabulous weekly Life, brought 
its grave variety forces, with 
television the proximate cause de- 
mise. And they saw the birth new 
Time magazines, the first since 
Sports Illustrated 1954: People, 
Money, and Discover, along with the re- 
birth, much attenuated form, Life 
monthly. They saw such journalistic 
developments, well described here, 
fierce ideological struggle between on- 
the-scene correspondents and their New 
York editors during the Vietnam War; 
Clifford Irving’s perpetration his 
Howard Hughes hoax Life, among 
others; and even, 1976, editorial 
strike. 

Above all, though, those years saw 
conglomeration. The company had be- 
come too rich not diversify, and 
longer had that obsessed journalist Luce 
hold close its original last. 
should noted that the trend had started 
Luce’s time; broadcasting accounted 
for percent pretax profits early 
1963. And although Luce vetoed 
merger with the movie United 
Artists 1966, Time Inc. went 
invest $17.7 million Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer shortly after his death. After that, 
corporate acquisitions came fast that 
magazine publishing eventually became 
minority interest. the start the 
eighties, Time Inc. was involved more 
less heavily newspapers, book pub- 
lishing and distribution, forest products, 
broadcast and cable TV, and less heavily 
such playthings and doodads su- 
permarket inventory monitoring services 
and chain racquetball clubs. 

Along with these changes, Prender- 
gast and Colvin admit implication, 


went the loss direction and drive that 
attends the conversion crusade 
(whether for good evil isn’t the point 
here) into investment portfolio 
classic modern American corporate 
story. The trouble with the book the 
relationship the authors their sub- 
ject. They are relentlessly candid about 
what they and their platoons editors 
wish acknowledge mistakes (see 
how objective are); relentlessly jokey 
about office doings (see how 
take all too seriously); and, pinch, 
foursquare behind management deci- 
sions tried reassure 
clutter their pages with short biogra- 
phies middle-level people, and reports 
office reshufflings and promotions 
that can little interest anyone 
but the participants. They wind 
allowing the company ride off into the 
sunset the music the corporate chief 
executive’s boilerplate his 1983 letter 
shareholders: the new 
Time Inc. the recognition that must 
continue take risks. We’re con- 
vinced that the worst risk all 
would not taking any.”’ 


hristopher Byron’s book the in- 
side story event that occu- 
pies two paragraphs The World 
Time Inc. the short unhappy life 
1983 Time’s own Edsel, maga- 
zine called TV-Cable Week that folded 
after five months, with loss $47 mil- 
lion corporate cash and the temporary 
loss some $750 million stock-mar- 
ket value. Week was supposed 
conjoin Time Inc.’s expertise mag- 
azine publishing and cable TV, and 
thus cash the great national 
boom the latter field, providing 
magazine devoted nothing but cable 
listings and articles for the edifica- 
tion cable subscribers. Byron, 
former Time writer, was involved the 
operation some editorial way that 
never precisely defines; any case, 
suffered, was there. His spirited, gos- 
sipy book sloppily written places, 
but lot first-class corporate 
comedy. 
What went wrong? Just everything, 
that’s all. What Byron takes the 
seminal event the planning process 
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was conference which group led 
two ambitious young Time Inc. 
M.B.A.’s presented diagram consist- 
ing its entirety two crossed lines, 
one vertical and one horizontal. was 
explained that the two top segments rep- 
resented weekly product, the two bot- 
tom monthly; the left segments were 
magazine co-marketed with cable oper- 
ators, the two right ones magazine mar- 
keted traditional means. There all 
was another Laffer Curve, except that 
the Laffer Curve conveys idea, albeit 
simple-minded one. Time Inc. presi- 
dent and chief executive Richard 
Munro was enchanted. that was 
one the finest presentations I’ve ever 
had the privilege attending this 
was for TV-Cable Week. 

From the first, there were problems. 
One was competition: there was little 
fellow Connecticut putting out 
something called Cable; seemed 
headed for bankruptcy, but 
wouldn’t quit even sell. The chief 
source listing material was mom- 
and-pop operation Glens Falls, New 


York, that sometimes got things wrong. 
Group vice president Kelso Sutton, 
direct charge the project, wouldn’t 
authorize market tests the new prod- 
uct; would too expensive, and 
would take too long. New editor-in-chief 
Grunwald maintained lofty indiffer- 
ence, although after the project had been 
moved from Manhattan White Plains, 
New York, another money-saving 
move, did occasionally come out 
there look around traveling from 
Manhattan helicopter, which took 
longer than ride mundane limou- 
sine and often made him late. for 
president Munro, his conduct one oc- 
casion, can credit Byron, went 
extreme that the master business 
satirist Charles Chaplin might have 
thought bit much. Wishing watch 
early TV-Cable Week press confer- 
actually attend it, and his executive 
vice president squeezed themselves into 
unlighted audio-visual booth one 
end the room and eavesdropped 
their subordinates and the press their 
hearts’ content. 
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the project rolled toward its fate. 
Banks computers were installed 
White Plains. The magazine’s managing 
editor, Richard Burgheim, man ori- 
ented toward text rather than listings, 
chafed that computers were looming 
large; the technicians, meanwhile, wor- 
ried that the computers wouldn’t work 
right, fact they didn’t. Weeks after 
the launching, Week execu- 
tives went Time Inc.’s own subsidi- 
ary, American Television and 
Communications, the nation’s second- 
largest cable network, ask 
market the new magazine, they had 
assumed all along that would dutifully 
do. They were mortally shocked find 
that ATC, subsidiary not, hadn’t the 
slightest notion marketing 
Week. The trouble apparently was that 
then nobody TV-Cable Week had 
got around asking. 

From there on, was just playing out 
the schedule. one point shortly before 
the folding, Boss Sutton wondered out 
loud might not better, all things 
considered, give the magazine away 
free instead trying sell it. The whole 
noted phenomenon, what might 
called Downside Synergy: the propen- 
sity organizations act dumber than 
any their individual members. 


aken together, the three Time 

Inc. corporate history books, 
with the Byron book end- 

piece, depict company that has gone 
through three phases: the period the 
amateur journalist, trained English lit- 
erature rather than American reporting, 
circa 1923-45; the era professional 
journalism, circa 1945 until shortly be- 
fore Luce’s death; and thereafter, the era 
the bottom line. told Cran- 
ston Jones, the veteran Time Inc. editor 
who had the inspired idea inviting all 
past Time cover subjects the com- 
pany’s fortieth-anniversary party 
1963, that there are still amateurs large 
there; so, God bless them.) When 
was fledgling Time writer the point 
transition from Phase Phase II, 
young colleagues and considered 
Luce reactionary, doctrinaire, philistine, 
and money-obsessed. were right 
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the first two counts, wrong the last 
two. Luce put journalism ahead profit 
because out his nature had other 
choice. dreamed magazines, right 
down the atmosphere tears and ul- 
cers their offices; then made his 
dreams come true, tears, ulcers, and all. 
Could Time Inc. use that visionary old 
crotchet now! 


Who are 


The American Journalist: Portrait 
U.S. News People and Their Work 
David Weaver 

and Cleveland Wilhoit 

Indiana University Press. 216 pp. $25 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON 


This book reports national tele- 
phone survey 1,001 American jour- 
nalists working television, radio, and 
print. The journalists were chosen 
systematic random sample and the in- 
terviews were conducted private 
market research firm 1982 and 1983. 
Indiana University researchers David 
Weaver and Cleveland Wilhoit de- 
liberately modeled their questions 
1971 national survey journalists con- 
ducted John Johnstone and his col- 
leagues the University Illinois (The 
News People, 1976) they could chart 
changes the composition the body 
working journalists. The results are 
presented this straightforward and 
workmanlike account. 

Who the American journalist? Ac- 
cording Weaver and Wilhoit’s re- 
search, the typical journalist polit- 
ically moderate, 
college-educated, married white Prot- 
estant male earning $19,000 year. Not 
all journalists are typical, course. Not 
all are male percent are women 
(compared percent 1971). Not 
all, but almost all percent are 
white, and since 1971 there has been 
slight decrease the percentage jour- 
nalists who are black Hispanic. (The 
absolute number minority employees 


Michael Schudson professor the de- 
partment communication and the depart- 
ment sociology the University 
California San Diego. the author 
Discovering the News: Social History 
American Newspapers, published 1978. 
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slightly up.) Not all journalists are 
thirty-two years old, but they are dis- 
proportionately the twenty-five 
thirty-four-year-old age group. 

Not all journalists claim political 
moderates but most do. Fifty-seven- 
and-a-half percent put themselves the 
middle the road, 22.1 percent the 
left that, 17.9 percent the right. 
the 1971 survey, percent said they 
were middle the road, and self- 
reported political views, least, there 
has been decided rightward shift. This 
data political views offered the 
authors counter the Robert Lichter 
and Stanley Rothman data, already 
neatly skewered these pages Her- 
bert Gans (see U.S. Journalists 
Dangerously Liberal?’’, November/De- 
cember 1985). Lichter and Rothman 
found percent elite journalists (i.e., 
those who work for such influential na- 
tional news media The New York 
Times, The Washington Post, The Wall 
Street Journal, the three newsweeklies, 
the three commercial networks, and 
PBS) left-of-center. Not with 
national sample. Nor journalists 
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the national sample see themselves 
government. Rather, 
the dominant view that the role 
journalists followed 
closely the view that the journalist’s 
job one information dissemination, 
small percentage journalists who be- 
lieve role the most im- 
portant. This national data does not 
refute the Lichter and Rothman work 
elite journalists but does put 
perspective. 

Journalists are more educated than 
they used be. 1971, percent were 
college graduates; 1982-83, per- 
cent. Whether they are better educated 
depends what you think about un- 
dergraduate journalism major prep- 
aration for journalism the fraction 
all journalists with degree journal- 
ism rose from one-fifth one-third 
decade. you add majors commu- 
nication, telecommunication, and radio- 
television, then today more than half 
all college-graduate journalists majored 
journalism communications. The 
news institutions most likely employ 
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college graduates are also the ones ieast 
likely employ journalism majors. Ap- 
parently, elite news organizations are 
more likely than run-of-the-mill orga- 
nizations look skeptically the jour- 
nalism major. The data here should give 
rise serious look what curric- 
today. college faculty have 
complaint about students more prev- 
alent than don’t know how 
While writing central concern 
journalism education, history not, 
and this does not augur well for jour- 
nalism the decades come. 

Despite more education, journalists 
earn less real dollars than they did 
1971. The $19,000 median income 
1982-83 purchases less the supermar- 
ket than the 1971 median income 
$11,133. For all television’s glamour, 
journalists have median annual in- 
come $17,031, compared $34,750 
for the newsmagazines, $20,999 for 
daily newspapers, $24,100 for the wire 
services, $14,999 for radio, and $13,999 
for weekly newspapers. Income, how- 
ever, depends less the medium one 
works than the size the em- 
ploying institution: news organiza- 
tions with twenty-five fewer editorial 
employees, the median income about 
$15,000, compared with just over 
$30,000 organizations with 100 
more editorial employees. 

All this interesting and useful in- 
formation, but Weaver and Wilhoit’s 
study going disappoint readers who 
hope find much more than sta- 
tistical abstract. does not tell very 
much about American 
if, that, one wants know how Amer- 
ican journalists differ from those other 
countries what makes the American 
journalist tick what the essential char- 
acter the American journalist like. 
news people unless one accepts painting- 
by-numbers portraiture. 

Some the numbers with in- 
come are revealing themselves. 
Others tell very little. For instance, 
the study finds that reporters hear more 
about their work from readers and view- 
ers than from their news sources other 
people their own news organizations. 


Half all journalists claim get some 
response from the public regularly. The 
results not differ notably across the 
different media. What does this mean? 
does not square with any impression- 
istic views have gained talking with 
journalists with the research Her- 
bert Gans elite media institutions. 
Gans finds that the main source feed- 
back for newsweekly national net- 
work journalist his her superior 
the news organization (Deciding 
News, 1979). That makes intuitive sense 
way the survey results not. Per- 
haps journalists less elevated institu- 
tions simply not get supervised and 
their copy does not get much editorial 
attention. that the right explanation? 
The numbers tell. 

What use journalists make feed- 
back from the public? The numbers 
not say. Gans finds that journalists 
elite institutions ignore reader mail, ig- 
nore audience research, and rely more 
the known than the unknown audi- 
ence that is, members, 
friends, neighbors, and people journal- 
ists meet this what the 
interviewed journalists meant 
dience response’’ that their husbands 
wives, parents children next- 
door neighbors gave them more feed- 
back than their editors? Even knew 
who they meant the 
would still not know what difference the 
feedback made. According Gans’s re- 
search, ‘‘feedback from the known au- 
dience not often used’’ and many 
journalists Gans interviewed, especially 
senior positions, declared that they 
wrote primarily for themselves, not for 
any other audience. 


more the data concerns re- 
attitudes and beliefs 

about journalism rather than con- 
crete and verifiable information (age, 
sex, income, college major), the less 
valuable the data is. not easy 
know whether what person avows 
telephone interviewer reflects deeply 
held beliefs and guiding principles 
whether really what sociologist Ben- 
nett Berger calls ‘‘ideological 
that is, views beliefs person devel- 
ops accommodate social situation 
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learn that journalists with higher salaries 
favor the role rather than 
the role, not 
know this belief led them into jobs 
with better salaries the greater free- 
dom they have such jobs led them 
legitimating belief; not know 
this general view about journalism 
transient rationale for particular 
location job hierarchy that would 
have parallels any bureaucratic or- 
ganization craft workers. 

Similarly, when learn that editors 
are bit less likely than reporters 
value interpretation, not know 
this belief useful them con- 
tough-minded principle that led them 
editing job the first place 
something they have learned say 
interviewers for public relations pur- 
poses because they, more than reporters, 
feel that they speak for the news orga- 
nization itself. When learn that 
journalists are less likely than most print 
journalists say that providing enter- 
tainment important function the 
news media, are dealing not with 
principle apology but denial, not 
self-hatred. But the study treats all 
these responses face value and makes 
effort discriminate between these 
different responses and different types 
responses. Nor, within the limits 
the available data, could have done so. 
The numbers, when comes attitudes 
and ideology, just aren’t talking. 

This book has lots hard data and 
not little hard news, but only small 
amount news analysis, and op-ed 
page. The authors can congratulated 
their modesty and the clear and 
simple reporting their important re- 
sults. They provide valuable book that 
others can easily use, and hope that 
someone else picks the Johnstone-to- 
Weaver-and-Wilhoit baton another 
ten fifteen years. But the subject 
important, the title the book en- 
compassing, that reader cannot en- 
tirely faulted for wishing there was more 
there. group that plays 
major role defining American politics 
and the American community, agents 
public consciousness and public dis- 
course, American journalists still wait 
sit for three-dimensional portrait. 
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Joe Louis: Black Hero White 
America 

Chris Mead 
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PETER ANDREWS 


The image how black prizefighter 
America was supposed act, 
least the image with which white Amer- 
ica could happy, had been established 
the late nineteenth century Peter 
Jackson, skilled heavyweight from the 
West Indies. Jackson fought some the 
best men the division including Jim 
Corbett, whom battled sixty-one- 
round draw 1891 but never for- 
got his manners. Jackson always called 
his opponent and 
when knocked him out, was care- 
ful help him back his corner. 

The gold-toothed Jack Johnson 
changed all that, course. not only 
beat white men, pocketed their 
money, laughed their faces, and took 
their women. Even the rough-and- 
tumble atmosphere the fight game, 
Jackson was affront, and after was 
deposed Jess Willard 1915, heavy- 
weight boxing closed ranks and black 
man was given shot the title until 
Joe Louis became champion beating 
Jimmy Braddock 1937. 

When John Roxborough, one Joe 
Louis’s managers, was carefully groom- 
ing his man for career prizefighting, 
told the press had laid down Seven 
Commandments for how Joe should con- 
duct himself: 


was never have his picture taken 
along with white woman. 

was never into nightclub alone. 
There would soft fights. 

There would fixed fights. 

was never gloat over fallen op- 
ponent. 

the camera. 

was live and fight clean. 


Joe did not adhere perfectly these 


Peter Andrews working book 
heavyweight champions. 
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strictures any more than Saint Augustine 
lived the Ten Commandments, but 
did pretty well and, partly because 
changing times but mostly because his 
own brilliant boxing skills and the innate 
dignity his bearing, became the 
most widely known, most admired black 
man America during the first half 
the twentieth century and probably did 
more than any other individual hasten 
the breakdown institutionalized racial 
segregation American society. 

This important and generally imper- 
fectly understood picture Joe Louis 
the cutting edge the changes 
American racial perceptions meticu- 
lously detailed the latest biography 
the great fighter. Chris Mead’s Cham- 
because documents more fully than 
any work can recall the part played 
the press the image-making pop- 
ular hero. were not for one dreadful, 
debilitating flaw, the book might have 
been classic. 

Let’s take the good parts first, because 
there much admire this work. 
Mead very good setting the de- 
gree which the American press simply 
ignored substantive black issues. From 
1935 1940, Philip Randolph, one 
the most important black activists 
the period, was mentioned The New 
York Times exactly three times. There 
were few publicly visible black enter- 
tainers, who were safely confined 
singing and dancing and not causing any 
trouble. But except for Olympic track 
star Jesse Owens, who also cultivated 
circumspect public image not entirely 
keeping with his actual life-style, Joe 
Louis was far and away the most visible 
black man America and was well 
aware the responsibility bore for 
representing his race well. telling 
moment his memoirs, Joe recalled, 
time were talking about these 
little black toy dolls they used make 
fighters. Those dolls always had the 
wide grin with thick red lips. They 
looked foolish. got the message 
don’t look like fool nigger doll. Look 
like black man with 

The question Joe’s dignity was 
great importance the black press the 
time. When Joe’s managers once hosted 
cocktail party his honor, The Chi- 


e 
win because 
we're side 


Library Congress 


cago Defender editorialized furiously 
against the champion being shown 
place where liquor was served. 

Mead ranges wide show the depth 
feeling ordinary black people 
America had for Louis. brings 
1930s study sociologist Gunnar Myr- 
one-room black school Geor- 
gia where the children were removed 
from American society they did not 
know who the president the United 
States was, but did know that Joe Louis 
was the heavyweight champion the 
world. And from memoir Martin 
Luther King, Jr., recalls pathetic 
scene black prisoner his way 
the gas chamber who died praying, 
me, Joe Louis. Save me, Joe 

Yale-educated attorney who first 
became interested Louis for un- 
dergraduate paper, Mead has good eye 
for the telling detail and does not give 
way the easy sentimentality that mars 
much sportswriting. one beauti- 
fully understated passage records how 
Joe, who was shy and poor school 
that developed speech impediment, 
spent two hours day being tutored 
the basics grammar, geography, his- 
tory, and mathematics. unsparing 
about Joe’s less admirable qualities, his 
self-indulgences and his compulsive 
womanizing. (Although Louis was 
front-page news, his sexual indiscretions 
were not generally covered the press. 
This was partly reflection the natural 
reticence the media the time pub- 
licly discuss such matters and partly be- 
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cause, while Louis’s sexual activities 
were numerous and varied, they were, 
when compared the baroque exploits 
true sexual connoisseur such Max 
Baer, rather humdrum.) 

Joe’s problems with the Internal 
Revenue Service and his bouts with 
mental illness and narcotics, Mead fair 
and compassionate. less effective 
when trying show Joe’s greatness 
boxer, which unfortunate because 
that what Joe Louis, first and fore- 
most, was prizefighter uncom- 
mon skill and power. 

Mead makes valuable contribution 
reexamining the racial issues brought 
the ascendancy Joe Louis but 
comes close blowing himself out 
the water with smug sanctimon- 
iousness that makes Phil Donahue seem 
like regular guy. With his 1980s sen- 
set high quiver, Mead has 
found out that sportswriters the 1930s 
frequently wrote flippant racial terms 
and this discovery practically undoes 
him. Mead veritable trufflehound 
rooting out racially oriented descriptions 
the young Louis sable cy- 
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dusky downer’’ were typical flights 
fancy from the sports desk. There was 
nothing admirable about this sort 
thing but was typical time when 
fighters were routinely fixed with ethnic 
labels. Ruby Goldstein was billed 
Jewel the The Italian 
Joseph Corrara changed his name 
Johnny Dundee, affectation which 
gave him the ongoing nickname 
Scotch That racism was basic 
element sports reporting the 1930s 
hardly issue even the greatly 
beloved Grantland Rice had com- 
punctions about referring black ath- 
churlish Mead berate sportswriters 
for not being thirty years ahead the 
Supreme Court terms racial 
enlightenment. 


ead’s tale would have been bet- 

ter served had saved some 

the understanding ex- 

tends Louis for the press, which, 
and large, supported Louis great 
champion and good man particu- 


larly since Mead into few ethnic 
traps himself. While decries sports- 
for identifying Louis Negro 
what else would they identify him as? 
Mead labels Jimmy Braddock’s man- 
ager Joe Gould York 
for particular reason. 

Mead intent uncovering rac- 
ism that does not shrink from shooting 
little dirty pool it. claims that 
columnist Joe Williams was racially 
prejudiced when described Louis 
who isn’t supposed have 
too much between the Later, 
Mead describes Louis 
plative,’’ which strikes rather 
nice way say the same thing. 

The author’s sense righteousness 
racial matters all-pervasive that 
even manages wave finger scorn 
American World War propa- 
ganda film comparing American democ- 
racy with German fascism for failing 
mention the institution slavery. 

the end Mead’s constant cluck- 
clucking the imperfections half 
century ago come close drowning out 
important and worthwhile story. 
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KENT MacDOUGALL 


getting written about measure 
newspaper’s status, The Wall Street 
Journal finally moving into the class 
its more illustrious uptown rival, The 
New York Times. Edward 
Worldly Power: The Making The 
Street Journal the fourth book five 
years the nation’s business daily, and 
the first come close doing the mod- 
ern Journal justice. 

For the story the paper’s early 
years, well the evolution Dow 
Jones Company, the paper’s parent, 
into sprawling money machine, one 
must still rely Lloyd Wendt’s com- 
pany-commissioned history, The Wall 
Street Journal: The Story Dow Jones 
The Nation’s Business Newspaper 
(Rand McNally, 1982). For view from 
the executive suite, William Kerby’s 
Proud Profession: Memoirs Wall 
Street Journal Reporter, Editor and 
Publisher (Dow Jones-Irwin, 1981) re- 
mains must. But for 
perspective the Journal’s transition 
from narrowly focused financial trade 
journal into broad business daily, 
compact volume the book 
Wall Street Journal-watchers have been 
waiting for least the best they 
are likely get. Concise, readable, and 
generally reliable, performs the neat 
trick turning essentially dull crew 
solid but square reporters and editors 
into interesting cast characters 
low-key drama spanning forty-five 
years. 

The key player, course, Bernard 
Kilgore. Chief architect the modern 
Journal, took over the ailing stock- 
and-bond sheet 1941 managing ed- 
itor and set about broadening its subject 
matter while simultaneously simplifying 
its approach. Scharff observes, 


Kent MacDougall, Wall Street Journal 
reporter from 1961 1971, reports for the 
Los Angeles Times. 


commanded respect almost never 
pulling rank, making people beneath 
him feel useful and 
Another major player Warren Phil- 
lips, publisher the Journal and chair- 
man Dow Jones. Quiet, unruffled, and 
efficient, Phillips was good getting 
things done that the age thirty 
was the logical choice for managing ed- 
itor. never gave anyone hell; 
fact, seemed incapable 
Scharff reports. you saw that 
agonized frown Phillips’s face, you 
knew that you had done something 
wrong; your stomach would knot, and 
then, when you tried explain, you 
could not sure had accepted the 


‘The Journal 
isn’t much fun 
work for 


explanation because would nod curtly 
and walk 

When came giving reporters hell, 
the acknowledged master was national 
news editor Sam Lesch, pugnacious, 
no-nonsense newsman who barked re- 
porters into submission only 
picked one day one his victims 
and deposited headfirst wastebasket. 
Cony, managing editor the late 
1960s and favorite reporters, was 
slouch either. According Scharff, 
where Phillips suffer from 
lockjaw, especially the presence 
underlings, Cony was voluble with 
praise and with criticism. When 
got mad, his face, normally ruddy and 
genial, went dead white. Little red spots 
appeared the center his cheeks, and 
then 

sure (as the Journal likes start 
its ritualistic countertrend paragraph), 
sketching vivid characters and telling 
good story necessitate leaving out people 
and practices that don’t advance the plot. 
Like Wendt, Scharff ignores longtime 
national news editor William Kreger, 
beloved for his impeccable news judg- 
ment, deft pencil, and encyclopedic 


memory. While complaining 
ished commitment investigative re- 
recent years, Scharff 
neglects the fine work investigative 
reporters Jonathan Kwitny and Stanley 
Penn, among others. And difficult 
understand how could have over- 
looked guest radical Alexander Cock- 
burn, whose monthly column the op- 
page provides refreshing antidote 
the war-is-peace reasoning the Jour- 
nal’s editorialists. 

There are errors commission, too. 
Barbara Gartner was copy editor, not 
copy clerk. Fred Taylor replaced Ster- 
ling (Jim) Soderlind, not Cony, 
managing editor 1970. Bill Clabby 
was longer New York bureau chief 
1973, and never became vice 
president Dow Jones, only its In- 
formation Services group. 

Scharff, former business writer 
who now senior editor 
tional Investor, follows the dubious New 
Journalistic practice reconstructing 
conversations and scenes without giving 
their source. Often the source obvious, 
the dialogue innocuous, and at- 
tribution needed. other cases, 
phrases such would per- 
‘‘is said have exciaimed”’ 
are weak substitutes for checking state- 
ments with the people who supposedly 
made them. 


ome the author’s own state- 
ments are also suspect. says 
The Wall Street Journal 
guably the most powerful publication 
the United States,’’ but presents ar- 
guments support that claim. Maybe 
that’s just well, given the news busi- 
ness’s propensity overstate its own 
importance. usually takes strike 
business failure demonstrate just how 
easily life goes without this that 
supposedly indispensable periodical. 
Scharff has some keen insights into 
the news business well the Journal, 
the great den pack journalism, place 
where reporter quickly learns the fu- 
tility deviating from the story line that 
all others are writing. Editors across the 
nation will read the front pages The 
New York Times and The Washington 
Post, and their inevitable impulse 
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wonder why their own Washington re- 
porters did not get the same thing 
those two august publications. Safer 
plow the same furrow and sprinkle the 
same 

judgments the current 
state the Journal are similarly sound. 
points out that the paper losing the 
compactness that has been one its 
appeals busy readers. Not only 
some issues run sixty-four pages, 
twice the thickness Barney Kilgore 
thought wise for second newspaper 
which people turn after reading their 
hometown daily, but the Journal now 
comes two sections occasionally, 
with the addition special sections, 
even four. It’s sad see once-slim 
paper whose wide-ranging, thoughtful 
page-one pieces have been widely em- 
ulated imitating its corpulent imitators. 


Journal isn’t much fun 
work for used be, either. 
the longstanding pressure 


reporters produce, the indignity 


being heavily rewritten, and the frustra- 
tion having conform the rigid 
front-page leader format has been added 
the bureaucratization the news de- 
partment, with its consequent distancing 
grunts from generals. wonder old 
hands long for the days when Cony 
made his rounds the newsroom, chat- 
ting, parcelling out praise, exuding en- 
thusiasm. After told Scharff, 
forget that the main point news- 
paper work that it’s supposed 
more fun than selling soap 
More significantly, The Wall Street 
Journal settles into comfortable middle 
age, first among dailies weekday cir- 
culation and longer distant second 
The New York Times prestige, 
faces the danger losing its we’ ve-got- 


something-to-prove esprit. Ned Scharff 


thinks success spoil the Journal. 
people who now run the paper ap- 
pear have learned just how delicate 
task will sustain the paper’s 
growth without relaxing its standards 
crushing its But that giant old, 
Barney Kilgore, saw the dangers and de- 
serves the last line. never want 
said. much better second-best 
and still 
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Fouling the air 


Anti-Semitism and the Airwaves, 
Lars-Erik Nelson, Foreign Policy, Winter 
1985-86 


One broadcast beamed the Soviet Union 
1984 seemed justify Ukrainian collab- 
oration with the Nazi SS. Another denounced 
[Christ-hating] third appeared 
defend one the bloodiest Cossack 
pogroms suggesting that the Jews had 
brought themselves. Still another of- 
fered whitewash Nazi atrocities while 
fifth intimated subtle approval czarist min- 
isters and not-so-subtle criticism Russian 
Jews for unleashing the communist revolu- 
tion. And these are only some the more 
conspicuous reasons why the U.S. tax-sup- 
ported Radio Liberty program finds itself 
not for the first time the eye critical 
storm. The illuminating essay hand, writ- 
ten former Moscow correspondent for 
Reuters who now Washington bureau chief 
for the New York Daily News, goes well 
beyond the superficial news accounts the 
continuing complaints and the investigations 
they have sparked. speaker Russian, 
Nelson provides extended excerpts from the 
controversial programs and explains what 
was implied what was left out and left 
in; describes the historical and political con- 
text which the programs were produced 
and aired; reviews the official agency re- 
sponses criticisms they aroused; and adds 
his own informed, and persuasive, rebuttal 
management’s arguments its defense. 


CJR/Niculae Asciu 


Sensitive the delicate balancing act that 
Radio Liberty must perform fulfilling its 
mission instrument foreign policy, 
maintaining the professional standards 
American journalism, and keeping the So- 
viet people informed, Nelson has little pa- 
tience with the pervading that, 
his view, threatens undermine the or- 
ganization’s integrity. Some that clumsi- 
ness, course, can laid the door 
the Soviet emigrés who, over the years, have 
come comprise the station’s foreign lan- 
guage staff and influence its content, using 
Radio Liberty’s airwaves fight old ideo- 
logical wars and settle old political scores, 
often nuances arcane that their Western 
colleagues fail even notice, let alone un- 
derstand. But much the clumsiness Nelson 
attributes the station’s misguided manage- 
ment. CIA-run organization the cold- 
war days the fifties and sixties, Nelson 
reminds us, Radio Liberty was not above 
overlooking records Nazi collaboration for 
its own recruitment purposes. Add this the 
1982 decision Reagan appointees abol- 
ish procedures for pre-broadcast review, and 
management’s consistent refusal admit 
mistakes indeed, Nelson reports, the only 
employee penalized connection with any 
the five broadcasts cited above was one 
Vadim Belotserkovsky, Jewish producer 
who was abruptly fired last spring when 
dared publicly charge that the station had 
fallen under the influence critics liberal 
western democracy like Aleksandr Solzhen- 
itsyn add all this together and you’ve got 


script for coming disaster for the station 
and its goals. 

Exposing the paradoxical power anti- 
democratic forces organization devoted 
the spread the democratic word, how- 
ever, only part Nelson’s purpose; his 
real objective reform. One obvious option: 
more American personnel, better oversight, 
the reinstatement pre-broadcast review. 
more drastic option, and the one that Nelson 
favors, would relocate the station’s 
headquarters away from ghosts Mun- 
where right-wing views presumably 
are more readily tolerated, and ‘‘into the sun- 
Washington New York. Such 
move, the author argues, could provide 
newly invigorated Radio Liberty with di- 
versity Soviet experts whom draw, 
knowledgeable scholars who could monitor 
broadcasts, and access critics manage- 
ment Congress without fear the kinds 
reprisals suffered whistle-blowers 
abroad. clean and simple solution 
complex, dirty problem, Nelson’s proposal 
would seem well worth considering, even 
the Washington climate may not quite 
fair and sunny hopefully suggests. 


and them 


Soviet and American Television: 
Comparison News Coverage, 
len Mickiewicz, Nieman Reports, Winter 
1985 


While estimated percent Soviet cit- 
izens mostly those who are educated, ur- 
ban, and male may listen Western radio 
some point during the week, the vast ma- 
jority get most their information from So- 
viet TV. Indeed, some percent the 
nation’s households, spanning fewer than 
eleven time zones, now boast television set, 
and two-thirds those sets are regularly 
tuned prime-time network news. What 
messages those sets transmit? Well, for 
one thing, are told, lot words like 
and that the 
audience just doesn’t understand. For an- 
other, extensive coverage happenings 
the West that has created disconcerting 
thirst more. Already and, fact, 
well before the advent the media-savvy 
Gorbachev, according the author this 
fascinating report these and problems 
identified recent audience research, to- 
gether with the growing sense threat from 
what Chernenko liked call the West’s 
have 
prompted shift official Soviet media pol- 
icy, evidenced the instituting foreign 
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ministry press conferences and regular cov- 
erage the Politburo. Other moves make 
Soviet more responsive and professional, 
she predicts, are most certainly the way. 

Prepared part pre-Geneva orien- 
tation program for journalists jointly spon- 
sored the Russian Research Center and 
the Nieman Foundation Harvard, Mick- 
iewicz’s remarks are weighted with the au- 
thority longtime Soviet media-watcher 
and professor political science Emory 
University. Mickiewicz’s current project 
extensive comparative analysis ABC’s 
World News Tonight and Vremya (Time), the 
Soviet Union’s major prime-time newscast, 
and she draws generously the preliminary 
findings month viewing last fall. One 
her most striking findings, she reports, 
the difference the amount attention that 
American and Soviet newscasts give each 
other’s country: whereas, for example, the 
month under review Soviet news devoted 
total one hour coverage the United 
States, ABC gave total four minutes 
coverage the Soviet Union; and whereas 
percent Vremya’s stories were about 
the Soviet Union and percent about the 
U.S., some percent ABC’s were about 
the U.S. and percent about the Soviet 
Union. Moreover, even Vremya stories 
that were not principally about the 
nearly third blamed the for the failure 
ensure peaceful world, thus imposing 
what Mickiewicz characterizes 
ence’’ world events and kind 
nitive Soviet news. 

Other findings point Soviet pattern 
using third parties interviews with visiting 
dignitaries, footage speeches from friendly 
foreign governments, citations coverage 
the American news media impart 
aura legitimacy Soviet positions and 
acts. And the days before Geneva, least, 
the author perceived distinct change 
tone, with the Soviet news becoming harder- 
hitting, more anti-American, and more coun- 
terpropagandistic, offering, for example, 
litany human rights violations that ranged 
from the murder Allende the denial 
appeal the case American Indian activist 
Leonard Peltier. During that same period, she 
reports, hour-long documentary reported 
attempts the CIA backing fascist 
emigrés, for example, and contributing the 
Solzhenitsyn Fund, which supports human 
rights activists the Soviet Union sub- 
vert the Soviet system. Yet through all 
this, Mickiewicz observes, the Soviet wish 
for détente the old détente U.S. grain 
interference principles the Helsinki Ac- 
cord remained unchanged; they want, she 
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stresses, see revived. 

Such insights were undoubtedly useful 
journalists their way cover Geneva, and 
they are bound interest anyone 
concerned about relations between the East 
and the West. Like Geneva, however, Mick- 
iewicz’s discussion only preliminary, and 
leaves eager for more, and soon. 


Breakdown 
the budget 


News Covers the Budget Debate; 
The Media Institute, 1986 


Before react with too much amusement 
the Soviets’ discovery that words their 
news reports like and 
have been sailing right past be- 
wildered Russian public (see above), 
might consider the comprehensibility our 
own national network news. How many cit- 
izens the Arbitron-Nielsen orbit, for ex- 
ample, readily grasp the difference, without 
benefit explanation, between 
between ‘‘nominal freeze’’ and ‘‘real 
not mention the meaning all 
those other unendearing terms economic 
discourse that have become much part 
the evening news? Not too many, it’s safe 
say. More the point, it’s even safer 
say, they’re not getting much help from the 
newscasts themselves. 

That, any rate, one the conclusions 
this recent study how NBC, ABC, and 
CBS covered the politically hot debate over 
the $200 million annual federal deficit last 
spring. Focusing two specific issues 
defense spending and the Social Security 
cost-of-living allowance (COLA) the study 
examines the nightly newscasts during 
March, April, and May 1985 period 
which budget-reduction initiatives were get- 
ting heightened attention) and finds them de- 
cidedly wanting. More than half the stories 
involving Social Security, for instance, failed 
meet the study’s ‘‘minimum that 
they report the basic provisions the pro- 
posal being covered (‘‘The Senate budget 
proposal would freeze the cost living al- 
lowance next that they mention 
least one effect the proposal might have 
ting the budget deficit $22 million’’); and 
that they explain complex unclear budg- 
etary terms. When measured for balance, the 
networks failed again, devoting 
amount their total coverage 
some 66.9 percent questions about 


the advisability the COLA freeze (Would 
freeze result the neglect the poor and 
elderly? Are the elderly being asked bear 
disproportionate share the cuts?). And 
wide margin, most the coverage 
particular aspects the proposal centered 
Reagan’s campaign promise that Social Se- 
curity would not touched. 

There were variations, course: CBS was 
the only network address the larger issue 
the Social Security system whole; 
ABC was the only network that failed raise 
the issue whether the elderly group 
are neglected fairly well off; NBC was the 
most flagrantly unbalanced its opposition 
the COLA freeze. But looked together 
alone, day day overall, the study 
contends, networks gave their viewers un- 
questionably limited perspective the is- 
sues and very little understanding what 
was involved. And when they came de- 
fense spending, the pattern was even worse, 
with the networks’ unbalance this time re- 
flected their marked opposition in- 
creased spending for defense. 

Did viewers perceive the bias that the 
study claims detect? find out, research- 
ers conducted related survey, the results 


which are presented separate chapter 
here. Based telephone interviews with se- 
lected newswatchers 100 major markets, 
this study indicated that high percentage 
viewers did indeed feel that the networks fa- 
vored the continuation COLAs and looked 
with disapproval increased spending for 
defense, finding that the researchers say 
the conclusions imbalance 
drawn from the content analysis the cov- 
erage itself. Since some respondents, albeit 
small number, thought the networks had 
taken the opposite view the issues, and 
the majority either thought the networks had 
presented both sides objectively could not 
fathom which particular viewpoint they es- 
poused, some readers may decide that the 
survey has least much say about the 
psychology perception about the pres- 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Digesting the AIDS story 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Prudery about AIDS continues, even though 
information could save lives 
and the Family March/April). 

October 1985, cover story New 
York magazine, Last Word Avoid- 
ing described the sexual practices 
that could spread AIDS one partner was 
infected, including anal 
course without condom, fellatio with eja- 
culation, urinating the skin, 
insertion the hand into the rectum oral- 
anal contact, and sharing sexual toys 
equipment. New York’s editors had 
qualms about publishing the information and, 
the best knowledge, the magazine 
received complaints but many com- 
pliments for spelling things out. 

was delighted when Reader’s Digest 
picked article. Now, thought, mil- 
lions more readers will get lifesaving infor- 
mation. The Digest sent galleys their 
condensation. All the information about dan- 
gerous sexual practices had been removed. 
requested change explaining that vaginal 
anal intercourse without condom was 
dangerous; that would least tell readers 
about the most serious risk. Editor Jodie 
Richardson agreed with that the infor- 
mation was lifesaving and assured the 
change would made. 

was not. When the Digest article ap- 
peared the February 1986 issue, told 
readers: other kinds sexual activity 
fall into the very risky category, but these 
might best discussed with your doctor 
other Sure. 

complained letter Digest editor 
Kenneth Gilmore, saying part, 
could have passed lifesaving information. 
You didn’t. I’m ashamed you. I’m 
ashamed have name your maga- 
That was five weeks ago. have yet 
receive reply. 

JANICE HOPKINS TANNE 
New York, N.Y 


new Dukedom 


TO THE REVIEW: 


March/April), readers will pleased 
learn that former Phoenix Gazette and Ar- 


izona Republic publisher Darrow 
Tully has been appointed publisher the 
Williston, North Dakota, Daily Herald. 
The Williston paper has circulation 
about 9,000 copies and situated en- 
ergy-intensive area (coal mining, crude oil 
and natural gas extraction) western North 
Dakota. the wintertime, frequently leads 
the state coldest wind-chill temperatures. 
Thanks for keeping much fun 


read. 
DAVID SOMDAHL 


News director, 
KCCM-FM 
Moorehead, Minn. 


right 
THE REVIEW: 
long-time subscriber would like 
thank you for provocative issue CJR. 

While our other trade journals focus 
Ten Best lists and cozy profiles, your March/ 
April issue shows how totally our profession 
has been snookered the marketing experts 
and merchandisers. 

From Herschel the sea lion SOS Inter- 
Zoodoo Tina Resch velvet 
giggles Ramboism, the issue ably illus- 
trates industry grown cowed and craven. 
Murrow’s warning about television has never 
been true, and with the advent comic- 
book newspapers extends the printed 
press well. Journalism indeed 
used distract, delude, amuse, and insulate 

The more grovel for audience approval, 
the more seek offering 
happy talk and soft features, the more the 
citizenry despises our transparent efforts 
get folksy the heartland. wonder libel 
juries are putting us: why wrap the First 
Amendment around profession that sacri- 
fices the public interest its race for ratings? 

right. So’s Leo Bogart. 
bunch wimps. Thanks for telling the story. 

JOHN FARRELL 
Staff writer 


The Denver Post 
Denver, Colo. 


The debate over public 
THE REVIEW: 
John Wicklein’s article Assault 


Public January/February) 
raises number questions related that 


system’s independence. His argument sug- 
gests that truly independent system will 
produce the kind programming that non- 
biased and free from political influences. 
This may specious argument. 

case can made that both public and 
commercial broadcasting very good job 
bashing incumbent presidents and their 
administrations. This tendency has been very 
clear the assault President Johnson for 
his handling the Vietnam War, Presi- 
dent Nixon for his handling the Watergate 
crisis, President Carter for his handling 
the energy and inflation difficulties, and 
President Reagan his quest for smaller 
government and return government 
its basic and fundamental role. 

strong case can made that broad- 
casting the U.S., both public and com- 
mercial, enjoys considerable degree 
independence. News reporting has become 
highly opinionated. seems clear that what- 
ever form public broadcasting may take 
will dominated the political and/or eco- 
nomic influences the major sponsors, pub- 
lic private, and the moderators, 
panelists, and program directors who present 
these programs. This seems the current 
state affairs public broadcasting and 
trend that may difficult reverse. 

Nonetheless, examining the usefulness 
public television necessary examine 
the question whether not public tele- 
vision provides service the listening au- 
dience that not available from the com- 
mercial broadcasting services. The answer 
this question not entirely clear. strong 
case can made that the programs provided 
public television are also largely offered 
commercial broadcasters with very few 
exceptions with commercial interruptions 
causing only minor inconveniences. 

must have public broadcasting, some 
mechanism should introduced means 
which those who express preference for 
should required pay for it. Some will 
say that cannot impose fee for public 
broadcasting because will hurt the poor. 
may argued, however, that the poor ex- 
hibit greater preference for such television 
programs Sanford and Son than for The 
McNeil/Lehrer NewsHour, and amount 
coaxing likely alter that fact. 

Indeed, there real concern about the 
poor having access free public broadcast- 
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ing, then perhaps the poor may offered 
stamps). This would allow poor people the 
freedom buy much public they 
choose. the same time, the non-poor 
would required pay the market rate for 
The McNeil/Lehrer NewsHour well for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. These pro- 
grams should not provided free the rich. 

market system such the one described 
above would end public television subsidies 
the rich and would force these users pay 
for programs that are preferred, while the 
same time allowing access those among 
the poor who may also wish view these 
programs 


EVERSON. HULL 

Deputy assistant secretary for policy 
U.S. Department Labor 
Washington, D.C 


Pig-vote squeaker 

THE REVIEW: 

You may interested know that the Gov- 
ernmental Studies Program The Brookings 
Institution voted five four that the drawing 
(above) that accompanied article 
Sex March/April) was done 
STEPHEN HESS 


The Brookings Institution 
Washington, D.C 


torch not torch 
THE REVIEW: 
Your article Reporters Torch Their 
January/February) wholly ig- 
nores catastrophic consequence journal- 
ists destroying their notes: editors and 
reporters automatically will subject them- 
selves police searches their newsrooms 
and homes 

Since the decision against journalists 
handed down 1978 the U.S. Supreme 
Court Zurcher Stanford Daily, there 
have been least ten searches journalists 
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and news organizations, while lawyers and 
health-care providers were the targets 
more than forty-five searches. Six these 
raids against journalists occurred after Con- 
gress passed the Privacy Protection Act 
1980, which was intended limit the use 
search warrants against those engaged 
Amendment activities. One those warrants 
was issued California, the only state that 
explicitly bars issuing search warrants 
against journalists. 

Why was the warrant issued last year 
California for television station’s tapes? 
Because the judge, police, and prosecutors 
the tapes might destroyed [in the 
time after subpoena was issued], since news 
reporters frequently erase old (San 
Jose Mercury News, May 10, 1985; emphasis 
added.) 

While the Los Angeles Times once averted 
receipt prosecutor’s subpoena because 
had policy destroying unpublished neg- 
atives and photographs, will the rare 
jurisdiction where police and prosecutors 
not view policy unofficial practice 
destroying notes, outtakes, and unpublished 
photographs direct assault the crim- 
inal investigative processes. Police and pros- 
ecutors will respond with the equivalent 
the judicial processes retaliatory nuclear 
strike: one more search warrants. 

Editors and reporters also should take heed 
that notice subpoena does result any 
destruction, alteration, concealment 
material, law-enforcement officials then are 
freed federal restrictions and may seek 
search warrants against journalists and news 
organizations (42 U.S. Code, Section 
2000aa(b)(3)). prosecutor learns that evi- 
dence will destroyed before can obtain 
subpoena, the journalist will lose his legal 
protection. Therefore, any policy destroy- 
ing any material should never advertised. 

While the picture the Review paints the 
aftermath the receipt subpoena not 
rosy one, thousand times brighter 
than that the search warrant. 
One may challenge subpoena adver- 
sarial hearing; one loses, one often able 
retain the material question during 
appeal. sanctions can applied those 
who seek hearing and review subpoena. 

But the situation vastly different with 
search warrant. When the police show up, 
even trying delay them from executing 
warrant likely result felony and con- 
tempt-of-court charges. And police with 
warrant don’t telephone for appointment. 

the aftermath the Stanford Daily de- 
cision, journalists considered destroying 
notes, burying them, shipping them friends 
out the country, trying hide them 


safe-deposit boxes. But after Congress and 
many state legislatures passed measures 
limit that decision, journalists have grown 
complacent about the problem third-party 
searches. Editors and reporters including 
the editors have chosen overlook 
raids lawyers’ offices their articles 
about the criminal justice system, even 
though, the late Justice Potter Stewart ob- 
served, search lawyer’s privileged files 
far more destructive than could any 
subpoena, matter how broadly drawn. 

editors and reporters believe this issue 
longer Are journalists afraid 
tangle with law enforcement matter 
real hardball? Or, medical and legal 
observers complain, are journalists longer 
interested because not their oxen that are 
being gored the instant? Thoughtful cov- 
erage this issue might keep this pernicious 
practice check. light the pronounce- 
ments the U.S. Department Justice 
that such searches will confined law- 
offices. 

Destroying notes well may help win 
libel suits, least the short run. may 
also discourage civil lawyers 
journalists unpaid investigators. But 
law-enforcement officials even suspect that 
journalists are destroying their notes, out- 
takes, unpublished material, those the 
news business will face veritable blizzard 
search warrants. 

This serious and perhaps solutionless 
dilemma for journalists. Preserving material 
that can subpoenaed not pleasant 
prospect. But the editors The Stanford 
Daily 1971, nothing compares 
with the experience having armed police 
officers show the newsroom door and 
then start rummaging through almost every- 
EDWARD KOHN 

University City, 
DAN FIDUCCIA 
San Jose, Calif 


Editors’ note: Edward Kohn and Dan Fi- 
duccia are former editors The Stanford 
Daily, and Kohn was respondent before 
the U.S. Supreme Court Zurcher Stan- 
ford Daily. They are preparing the fourth 
edition comprehensive survey third- 
party searches. 


Tipster controversy 


THE REVIEW: 

Dart editors for allowing Elliot 
Rothenberg write Way Treat 
(January/February), article that 
portrays political consultant Dan Cohen 
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like row dominoes. 
others will also fall.” 


Walk the streets 

any steel town 

have closed, workers have been laid 
off wages slashed. 

see what happens the 
entire economy when isn’t sup- 
ported the steel industry. 
see storefronts boarded up, going- 
out-of-business signs, real depres- 
sion and decay. 

see kids the street 
who longer can afford 
college. the future 
America, but few can find jobs. 

Just ask around. You'll find 
church offerings are down, cars 
repossessed, and family homes lost 
mortgage foreclosures. 

When the steel domino falls, 
starts chain reaction that topples 
the entire economy steel towns. 
Now, other basic industries, 
other towns and cities are beginning 
follow. 

The truth is, America has lost 
1.7 million middle income manu- 
facturing jobs since 1980, including 
250,000 steelworker jobs. 

For all us, solving the crisis 
America’s steel and other basic 
industries essential for our 
economic future. Employees have 
responded the crisis with 
percent all operating 
cost reductions since 1982 have 
come from lower employment costs. 

The steel domino falling 
despite the remarkable rise pro- 
ductivity the steel industry. 

being drowned the flood 
cheap, subsidized foreign imports. 

Solutions require the joint 
efforts labor, industry, govern- 

and financial institutions. 
It’s now never. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS 
AMERICA AFL-CIO 

Five Gateway Center 

Pittsburgh, 15222 


WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 
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favorable light and the two Twin Cities dail- 
ies unfavorably. 

Far from disinterested observer, Roth- 
enberg was unsuccessful candidate for 
state office the same ticket which Cohen 
was trying aid. also the divorced 
husband the Star and Tribune counsel who 
has been handling this case from the begin- 
ning. The article made mention these 
connections. fact, since the article ap- 
peared, Rothenberg has become counsel for 


JOEL KRAMER 
Executive editor 
Star and Tribune 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
The editors reply: find Mr. as- 
sertion that our article portrayed Dan Cohen 
favorable light’’ puzzling, inasmuch 
the piece quoted unflattering references 
him local columnists and was accom- 
panied cartoon showing Cohen the 
guise garbage can. Regarding author 
Elliot Rothenberg’s ex-wife’s association 
with the Star and Tribune, even had 
known this, which did not, would not 
have occurred that this disqualified 
Rothenberg from writing the article 
quired mention that association oui 
bio box. regards Rothenberg’s political 
activities, were not aware them. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE BRUCE CURTIS (serv- 
ing years Bordentown, NJ) was unfairly tried 
and convicted. Information: Box 1396 Middleton, 
Nova Scotia, Canada BOS 1PO. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


FORD, REAGAN NECK PRESIDENTIAL PRI- 
MARY Dental Hygiene Students Receive 
Caps MCC Caribbean Islands Drift Left 
Stud Tires Out. Treat yourself, friend, 
Squad Helps Dog Bite Victim: collection flubs 
from the nation’s press culled from years 
Lower $7.50 per copy includes pos- 
tage and handling. Send order with payment to: 
SHDBV, Columbia Journalism Review, 
Journalism Bldg., Columbia University, New 
York, 10027. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


RESEARCH ANALYST POSITION AVAILABLE 
IMMEDIATELY the Research Department 
Service Employees International Union, Washing- 
ton, DC. Position responsible for research sup- 
port for SEIU’s private sector membership, with 
emphasis labor relations, contract analysis, and 
corporate financial analysis. equivalent 
economics related field required, well 
labor community action research experience and 
excellent writing skills. Union community or- 
ganizing experience preferred. Starting salary 
the mid 20’s. Applicants should send resume and 
analytic writing sample to: Linda Gallick, Person- 
nel Director, Service Employees International 
Union, 1313 Street, Washington, 
20005. EOE/MFVH. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Whether they should have been considered 
disqualifying factor least spelled out 
the bio box will leave readers decide 
for themselves after comparing Mr. Kra- 
(see below). For our part, see 
problem here. Finally, about 
becoming counsel for Cohen, Kramer 
himself points out, this happened after the 
article appeared. Moreover, Kramer can- 
not expected know, before accepting 
Cohen client, Rothenberg called 
ask would object his taking the case. 
did, said, would turn Cohen 
down. replied that, since the article had 
already been published, was free 
whatever pleased. 


Elliot Rothenberg replies: Mr. Kramer’s 
comments are, best, The facts 
are these. 1982, after serving for several 
years state representative, was en- 
dorsed the Minnesota State Republican 
Convention run for the office Minnesota 
attorney general. The same convention en- 
dorsed Lou Wangberg. then lieutenant gov- 
ernor, for the office governor. (The two 
offices are elected separately Minnesota.) 
Wheelock Whitney, who had not sought party 
endorsement, then ran against and defeated 


CLASSIFIED 


NEWS/PA DIRECTOR coordinate community- 
based news gathering with volunteer staff lis- 
tener-supported station. Send resume 
and references June General Manager, 
Fresh Air Inc., 1518 East Lake Street, Minneap- 
olis, 55407. AA/EOE. 


THE UNIVERSITY WISCONSIN-MILWAU- 
KEE THE DEPARTMENT MASS COM- 
MUNICATION recruiting fill two positions 
Fall, 1986, the beginning unprecedented 
three-year expansion media education UWM 
with special funds appropriated the State Leg- 
islature. The Department’s plan add new fac- 
ulty and state-of-the-art equipment markedly 
improve undergraduate coursework print and 
broadcast journalism, radio-TV-film, public rela- 
tions, media research, and graduate courses lead- 
ing Communication MA. Two openings for 
Fall, 1986: Ph.D., serve tenured associate 
full professor, with scholarly publication the 
fields radio-TV-film, telecommunications, eco- 
nomics, the new technologies cable-satellite 
communication, and/or mass media cultural criti- 
cism. Instruction the graduate level well 
undergraduate courses. Ph.D. journalism 
mass communication tenure-track assistant pro- 
fessor, with scholarly and skills-oriented special- 
ties such journalism ethics, law the press, 
journalism history, with background news re- 
porting, editing, editorial writing interpretive 
reporting. Graduate teaching experience highly de- 
sirable. The University Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
one The University Wisconsin System’s 
two doctoral institutions and situated the 
state’s major metropolitan area and media center. 
UWM expects demonstrably strong research and 
publication together with excellent university 


Wangberg the September 1982 primary. 
also was challenged the primary but won 
that contest. 

Because his primary victory, Whitney 
became the Republican gubernatorial can- 
didate, but only the most nominal sense. 
His campaign was run independently those 
the endorsed candidates and empha- 
sized his distance from the Republican Party 
organization. Neither Whitney nor Dan 
Cohen provided any assistance whatever 
candidacy hampered own efforts its 
divisive impact upon the Minnesota Repub- 
lican Party. 

Mr. statement that was 
the same ticket which Cohen was trying 
more than just tortuous syntax. Nei- 
ther Whitney nor his campaign supporters 
regarded their efforts supporting any can- 
didacy other than and certainly not 


‘on 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the July/Au- 
gust issue, letters should received May 
20. Letters are subject editing for clarity 
and space. 


teaching and service. Faculty hired for 1986-87 
will participate recruitment for additional faculty 
through 1988-89 and widely expanded facilities. 
Send letter application, resume, transcripts, and 
three letters recommendation to: Dr. Ruane 
Hill, Department Mass Communication, Uni- 
versity Wisconsin-Milwaukee, P.O. Box 413, 
Milwaukee, 53201. Application deadline 
May 15, 1986. UWM Equal Opportunity 
Affirmative Action Employer; applications from 
minority groups and women are encouraged. 


PUBLISHING 


LOOKING FOR PUBLISHER? Learn how you 
can have your book published, promoted, distrib- 
uted. Send for free booklet: HP-3, Vantage Press, 
516 West 34th Street, New York, 10001. 


SERVICES 

HELLO MR. CLIPS! Quick, customized clip re- 
search 25,000-plus newsworthy personalities 
the past. You name it, chances are got it. 
Details: Clipping Desk, P.O. Box 18624, Wash- 
ington, 20036-8624. 

ORIENTAL WOMEN SEEK CORRESPOND- 
ENCE for cultural exchange, language practice, 
Asian Exchange, Box 1021CJR, Hon- 
okaa, 


our July/Aug 1986 issue for only 
$1.50 per word just send your name, 
address, and phone number, with typed copy 
and check, May 30th to: Classifieds, 
700A Journalism, Columbia University, New 
York, 10027. All ads must prepaid. 
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THE PFIZER HEALTHCARE SERIES 


Medical Research- 
building healthier 


future 


you’ve ever been treated for high blood pressure. 
heart almost any health problem, 
medical progress based research has already touched 
your life. 

Because medical research, polio longer strikes 
epidemic proportions every summer. Today about three- 
quarters patients diagnosed having Hodgkin’ dis- 
ease will survive five years longer—as opposed less 
than half twenty years ago. Current treatment options 
for people with heart disease and blood 
include medication that helps the body’s natural regula- 
tors control blood pressure and volume, enabling the 
heart function with less strain. 

Scientists are now working new ways treating 
such devastating afflictions heart disease, cancer and 
Alzheimer’s disease. They are testing new enzyme 
tors that may control reverse the late complications 
diabetes. Forthcoming breakthroughs understanding 
biological processes and treating disease may change the 
quality and perhaps the length your life. 

Medical research leading such results takes years 
patient, often frustrating experimentation many dif- 
ferent teams throughout the public and private sectors 
our scientific community. The tasks involved are not 
simple. 

Advances research stem from partnership that 
includes federal agencies such the National Institutes 
Health (NIH), universities and hospitals 
across America, and private industry laboratories. Each 
partner often works independently acquire 
edge and test new concepts. They must build the 
knowledge dev all laboratories, and they often 
coordinate efforts their search for answers. 

Whether idea originates university laboratory 
starts with basic product research carried the 
private sector, important findings percolate through the 
entire scientific community, each new finding 
serves building block establish deeper under- 


standing what are and how function. 

Medical research expensive process. needs 
steady funding for equipment and personnel—even 
progress slow. Government and industry often 
work with university-based scientists and the medical 
profession not only the acquisition new knowledge 
and the development new treatments, but also 
funding these 

Now more than ever, all must our part hel 
keep the flow discoveries active and fund- 
ing for medical research reduced, major advances 
knowledge about some the most dreaded diseases fac- 
ing today could delayed for years come. 

What can you do? 
Speak up. Let your legislators know that you want 

funding biomedical research NIH and other 

government agencies kept the highest possible 
levels. 

Contribute voluntary health organizations support- 
ing disease research. 

Research-based pharmaceutical companies such 
Pfizer are also increasing their financial investment 
research. For instance, 1984 alone, pharmaceutical 
companies the United States over dol- 
lars research and product development. 

the same time, Pfizer realize the importance 
committing more than money research. 
partner healthcare, are continually working dis- 
cover new ideas, test new concepts, and turn new under- 
standing practical and beneficial uses. Now are 
working harder than ever make sure that this nation’s 
medical research effort receives the attention—and fund- 
deserves. 


For more information the future medical research 
write Health Research U.S.A., Box 3852 
FR, Grand Central Station, New York, 10163. 


PHARMACEUTICALS PARTNER HEALTHCARE 
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Che Lower case 


Put your specimen 
where your mouth 


Tundra Drums (Bethel, Alaska) 3/27/86 


Reagan: peril 
too close home 


The Record (Hackensack, N.J.) 3/17/86 


Fire Suspected Arson Guts Three Haddam Structures 


Fuqua school giving 


Cash contributions and pledges 
Duke University’s Fuqua 
School Business Annual Fund 
increased 120 per cent last year 
from 1984. 


Dartmouth Names 


The Durham (N.C.) Sun 2/6/86 


Cop picks 
open can 
worms 


DEBRA JUDGE SILBER 
Sunday Post staff writer 


ANSONIA For the second 


The Middletown (Conn.) Press 3/13/86 


Now that actress Debra Wing- 
and actor Timothy Hutton are 
married, Nebraska Gov. Bob Ker- 
rey will forever hold his piece. 


Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader 3/19/86 


Computer Vice Provost 


Valley News (White River Jct., Vt.) 3/10/86 


time many months, questions 
have arisen over the recent appoint- 
ment police officers, appoin- 
ments that some say could place the 
city shaky legal ground. 


The Sunday Post (Bridgeport, Conn.) 3/2/86 


Beg Your Parden 
The Daily Progress (Charlottesville, Va.) 
3/20/86 


targets Spain 


Police Units Seek Pattern 


Chicago Sun-Times 1/6/86 


Disappearance 
workers 
baffles police 


St. Petersburg Times 4/6/86 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of pubiication, as well as your name and address. 


The New York Times 2/16/86 


hits million 


The Sentinel-Echo (London, Ky.) 8/8/85 
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Beers 


scintillation. 


Each visible reflection 
you. Unique all the world, 


The ring shown features 
quality diamond carats. 


Every quality diamond 
carat more one rarest 
and most exquisite phenomena— 
with more fire, more sparkle and 


FIGHT FIRE WITH FIRE. 


possessing four characteristics that Your jeweler the expert 

set apart forever. They are called diamonds are concerned. 
the Cut, Color, Clarityand His knowledge can the 
Carat-weight. These determine the quality 
astonishing degree, the beauty and rewarding experience should be. 
value your jewelry. diamond forever. 


QUALITY DIAMOND CARAT MORE. 


FIRE RARELY SEEN. 
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